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N at least two quarters of the 

world, England and Australia, 
Lord Denman has earned the reputa- 
tion of a thoroughly good sportsman, 
and, perhaps, a third quarter should 
be added, South Africa, the reason for 
hesitation in making the claim being 
that when there his energies were 
directed to a grimmer occupation than 
sport; though if opportunity for a 
hunt, a game at polo, or a race had 
arisen, it may safely be assumed that 
he would have taken the fullest advan- 
tage of it. Not very long after suc- 
ceeding to the title at the death of his 
great-uncle, Lord Denman’s colours, 
originally rose, black belt and cap, 
were first carried by a four-year-old 
named Caddie, owner up, in an Open 
Military Selling Steeplechase at the 
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Household Brigade Meeting at Haw- 
thorn Hill, in April, 1897. The son 
of Sandy and Jeanie fell, and the race 
was taken by the favourite, Rohilla, 
the property of and ridden by the then 
Mr. A. Lawson—an old friend, but I 
have lost sight of him of late years 
and am not sure of his present rank. 
About a month later Caddie re- 
appeared at the Lingfield United 
Hunt Meeting, and there gained for 
Lord Denman his first victory be- 
tween the flags, with, however, this 
time a professional jockey in the 
saddle. 

It was at Aldershot next year thas 
Lord Denman had the gratification ot 
winning on a horse of his own, there 
only being one other amateur in the 
field—the late Mr. Hugh Nugent, 
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whose early death in a hurdle race at 
Ostend removed a skilful and_ still 
more promising horseman. Lord Den- 
man was on his three-year-old Black 
Maria, a well-named daughter of that 
good Hermit horse Retreat and Stop 
Thief. There were no mile-and-a-half 
races for young hurdlers at this 
period ; they had to stay the two miles, 
and Black Maria won a couple of 
lengths from the 6 to 4 favourite Jus- 
ticiary, belonging to Mr. W. H. Paw- 
son, who was at that time prominent 
in ’cross country sport. A fortnight 
later Lord Denman resumed his suc- 
cess. Many racegoers will remember 
the meetings under National Hunt 
Rules at Newmarket, organised by 
the long-time proprietor of this Maga- 
zine, that best of good fellows Colonel 
Harry McCalmont. He had _ taken 
the greatest pains to provide a perfect 
course with convenient stands and en- 
closures, in a great measure because he 
thought it would interest his New- 
market neighbours, and for the rest 
generally do the sport good. Each 
meeting—I remember his telling me 
—resulted in a loss of from £1,200 to 
41,500; but this he entirely dis- 
regarded and cheerfully paid. Every- 
once seemed to enjoy ‘chasing on the 
Links course with the exception of 
the caterer, who complained of the 
liberal provision of gratuitous lun- 
cheons which entirely spoilt his busi- 
ness. 

To the meeting in 1898 Lord Den- 
man sent two horses to run on the 
second day, the first Lord Lytton, a 
son of Highborn and Rhapsody, 
who was the outsider of the little 
party of five in the Camois Handicap 
Steeplechase, his owner riding. Harry 
McCalmont ran a five-year-old named 
Runnelstone, a son of the beautiful 
Amphion, backed at 7 to 4. Poor 
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Charlie Beattie, whose successes in the 
light blue and scarlet halved used al- 
ways vastly to delight the master of 
Cheveley, was not riding at this meet- 
ing in consequence of being laid up 
after a fall. E. Mathews had the 
mount on Runnelstone, and approach- 
ing the last fence with a considerable 
lead appeared to have the race safely 
won. But the proverbial slip took 
place. He came down, and Lord Den- 
man landed a to to 1 chance by a 
couple of lengths from the favourite 
Caminada, who started at 5 to4. The 
last race of the day was the Links 
Hurdle Plate for Three-Year-Olds, 
maidens at entry. Black Maria’s win 
had penalised her 7 Ib., she being the 
only one to carry an extra, but she 
was nevertheless backed at evens. 
History in a way repeated itself. 
Richard Chaloner, on a 7 to 4 chance, 
the now Lord Dewar’s Lord Provost, 
had apparently won, just as Runnel- 
stone had done, but he came down at 
the last hurdle, leaving Lord Den- 
man to get home comfortably by four 
lengths. 

When the Boer War broke out 
Lord Denman did duty as Captain 
Commanding the Middlesex Squad- 
ron of Imperial Yeomanry. He was 
wounded in one of the engagements, 
concerning which, however, he him- 
self is modestly silent ; but there is im- 
partial evidence which shows how 
well he bore his part in the battle. On 
his return he proceeded to buy a few 
horses, among them Whitehaven, a 
son of Favo and Fair Haven, and the 
choice was a judicious one, horse and 
rider suiting each other excellently. | 
On Whitehaven Lord Denman began 
by winning the Drayton Steeplechase 
at Portsmouth, the Ewell Handicap 
Steeplechase at Sandown, and for the | 
Brighton Handicap Steeplechase at 


| 
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Gould, the stakes being divided. This 


was encouraging, but the horse fell 
at Sandown and the rider broke his 
Percy Woodland won 
on him at Lingfield Park—a race 


collarbone. 


I well remember, as I had been asso- 
ciated with the favourite—and the 
same admirable jockey rode him in 
the National of 1902, where he started 
at 20 to 1; not so long a price in this 
particular event as it would appear to 
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Folkestone he dead-heated with Nat 
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In the year 1903 Lord Denman was 
appointed Lord-in-Waiting to King 
Edward and subsequently Captain of 
the Gentlemen-at-Arms. Politics oc- 
cupied not a little of his time, and for 
a while he filled the office of Deputy- 
Speaker in the House of Lords. All 
this, of course, interfered with racing, 
prevented him indeed from playing 
the great game, and in 1911 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of Governor- 
General of Australia. It is an excel- 
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be in any other contest. It is not noted 
that Whitehaven fell, and so I sup- 
pose he must be credited with having 
got round; at any rate, he was un- 
placed to Shannon Lass, Mathew and 
Manifesto, the last-named with 12 st. 
8 Ib. on his back, to say nothing of 
the burden of fourteen years, being 
third, beaten six lengths from the 
winner. Six lengths after four miles 
and a-half over the Aintree fences 
must be reckoned a comparatively 
narrow margin, though, of course, in 
an ordinary flat race it would be a de- 
cisive beating. 


FROM THE LAWN. 


lent thing for the dignitary who holds 
this office to be able to ride, as the 
Governor General is also Commander- 
in-Chief. Lord Denman did not en- 
tirely give up racing, though his 
patronage of it could not be more 
than fitful. A horse called Topmast, 
by Flag Ship, a son of Admiral, was 
probably the best he owned, and there 
is no pretence that Topmast was any- 
thing like a good one. In the matter 
of sport it was chiefly to polo that the 
Governor devoted himself. It hap- 
pened that two of his aides-de-camp, 
Captain Le Roy Burnham and Cap- 


‘ 
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tain—now Sir John—Nutting, were 
experts. Sir Walter Barttelot often 
completed the team, and an Aus- 
tralian, Mr. Colin Stephens, was occa- 
sionally played. They were evidently 
hard to beat, in fact they won all but 
two of their games, losing once in 
Victoria and once in Adelaide. Lord 
Denman saw his first Melbourne Cup 
with his arm in a sling, the result of a 
broken collarbone at polo two days 
before. Lady Dudley, when she left 
Australia, left a cup to be competed 
for annually, and this was one of the 
trophies of the Governor’s team, Lady 
Chelmsford presenting it. 

There are some curious critics of 
racing in this country who hold stren- 
uously to the opinion that everything 
done in the Colonies must of necessity 
be admirable, if not absolutely perfect, 
whilst everything done in England is 
necessarily effete. Lord Denman fully 
recognises the merit of Colonial racing, 


without, however, condemning every- 
thing that takes place on English race- 


courses. The only thing, indeed, on 
the Australian Turf which he considers 
worth reconsideration is the interval of 
three-quarters of an hour between 
races. This is apt sometimes to be- 
come tedious. <A feature of Australian 
meetings is what are called ‘‘ Picnic 
Races ’’ for grass-fed horses. The 
prospective runners are turned into a 
paddock—the Australian paddock is of 
course some miles square-—and kept 
there till the event in which they are 
concerned comes on for decision. That 
Colonial jockeyship must be ranked 
very highly we have abundant evidence 
in this country after seeing the per- 
formances of Carslake and F. Bullock 
amongst others. 

Hunting in Australia has the merit 
of doing more than providing sport. 
Foxes were imported some years ago 
and have become veritable pests. Like 
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all animals there they grow surpris- 
ingly big and strong. The Melbourne 
Hounds under the Mastership of Mr. 
Reggie Power account for considerable 
numbers of these foxes, and the 
country evidently requires a clever 
horse and a determined rider; nearly 
all the fences are stiff timber, indeed 
there are few others except an occa- 
sional nullah, which needs a combina- 
tion of jumping and scrambling. One 
thing worth mention, though it has 
nothing to do with sport, is the system 
of compulsory training which was 
adopted some years ago. Every boy 
in Australia has to serve as a cadet and 
take his turn of duty in camp. There 
have been as many as 200,000 boys on 
parade at the same time, and it need 
hardly be said how invaluable this 
training was when the late war broke 
out. Lord Denman was evidently as 
popular as he was an efficient Gover- 
nor, and Lady Denman gained the 
warmest appreciation for the manner in 
which she fulfilled the duties attaching 
to her rank. One of these is to put 
a blue ribbon round the necks of 
the winners of the two Australian 
Derbys. 

Soon after Lord Denman’s return 
hostilities opened in the Great War, 
and in September, 1914, he began to 
raise the second line of the Middlesex 
Yeomanry. This involved such stren- 
uous work that he was invalided the 
following year. Soon after the Armis- 
tice he began to look out for some more 
horses to carry the new colours, claret, 
silver braid, claret cap. In the course 
of a visit to Ireland he found what he 
wanted, and the results of his quest 
have become familiar to contemporary 
racegoers. The now six-year-old Hal- 
berdier, a son of Battleaxe who beat 
King Edward’s Minoru for the July 
Stakes of 1908, is one of the best 
hurdlers of the period, with a sufficient 
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turn of speed to render him very for- 
midable in his own class on the flat. 
Last year under Jockey Club Rules he 
won the Lingfield Club Weiter, the 
Cliff Plate at Folkestone, the Broom- 
field Welter at Alexandra Park, and 
the Finale Handicap from a large 
field, including Trespasser, Bowood, 
Thoughtless, Santavon and Elsinore, 


LORD DENMAN IN THE UNSADDLING ENCLOSURE, 
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Halberdier is to be schooled over 
fences, and should certainly make his 
mark. 

Templebar was also picked up dur- 
ing this Irish expedition. He is now 
eight-years-old. In the last Guide his 


seven-year-old performances are shown 
to include the Hurst Park Amateur 
Riders’ Steeplechase, which he won 


WITH HIS ‘‘ HALBERDIER’’ AFTER 


WINNING THE NORBITON HANDICAP HURDLE. 


at Lingfield. Over hurdles he carried 
off the Tanbridge Court in a field of 
eighteen, the Metropolitan Maiden 
Hurdle at Sandown, the Hyacinth 
Open Hurdle at the Royal Artillery 
Meeting at Sandown, the Norbiton 
Handicap on the same course, and the 
Winter Hurdle Handicap—I am 
speaking of last December—carrying 
12 st. 7 Ib., and starting at 5 to 4. 


from Thomond, the second in receipt 
of 4 lb.; at Gatwick he finished within 
six lengths of The Bore for the Surrey 
Handicap ’Chase, giving Mr. H. A. 
Brown’s good horse a pound; he won 
the Allies’ ’Chase at the Royal Army 
Service Corps Meeting at Sandown; 
the Corinthian ’Chase at Lingfield, 
with however nothing to beat and odds 
of 6toronhim. He took the Tallyho 
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Steeplechase at Wolverhampton, and 
only the other day, that is to say at the 
end of December, he won the Park 
Amateur Riders’ ’Chase at Hurst the 
second time, beating Loch Allen. 
Hard Nail now a seven-year-old carried 
the colours victoriously last season, 
before he passed into Lord Denman’s 
possession, winning a Maiden ’Chase 
at Limerick, and he was not long in 
taking up the thread of victory in Eng- 
land. He won the United Services 
Handicap at Newbury on the 3oth of 
December and began the present year 
by carrying off the Howard Steeple- 
chase at Lingfield. Lochmond, a son 
of Lochryan and Miss Desmond, has 
yet to score in Lord Denman’s colours. 
On his first appearance in England he 
was second to Irish Cheer at Wye, and 
at the end of last month second to 
Kylestrome at Kempton Park. 
Perhaps the best known of all Lord 
Denman’s jumpers however is old 


Charlbury, by Succouth—May Hack. 
This horse is now fourteen. Last year 
he tried his luck in the National, for 


which it need hardly be repeated Shaun 
Spadah was the only one of thirty-five 
to complete the course without mishap. 
Charlbury won a Plodders’ Steeple- 
chase at Nottingham from, however, a 
solitary opponent; nevertheless, hav- 
ing completed the three miles affords 
evidence that his powers have not 
deserted him, and indeed he got round 
safely, finishing third, in a race at 
Folkestone last December. Lord Den- 
man has taken the training ground and 
stables at Portslade, from which for- 
merly many winners were sent out, 
and is fortunate enough in having a 
stud groom with sufficient knowledge 
and experience to train his horses. 
The owner occasionally rides gallops, 
though it is a long time since he has 
sported silk. His hunting is now con- 
fined to the Southdown and the Craw- 
ley and Horsham. He does good ser- 
vice as Steward at Kempton and at 
other meetings, and if some day he 
gets hold of a horse good enough to 
win the Liverpool the victory will 
certainly be a popular one. 
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Sport at the Universities and 


Public Schools 


Oxford Backs and England Selectors: 


The Ignoring of genius: 


Echoes of a famous ’Varsity Match: Maxwell-Hyslop the new skipper 


of the Oxford Fifteen: The Schools’ Holiday Football Festival: 


The Warre Lectures on Rowing. 


OUR normal sportsman wears his 
heart on his sleeve; he is always 
in full cry; and when the run is over 
he thanks his lucky stars that the gods 
have once more looked after his bones 
and mind and health. And so Young 
Oxford is not a bit troubled by the 
neglect of the Rugby Union selectors. 
Her smashing back division cut up 
Cambridge at Twickenham. That 
was the high adventure that Ewen 
Campbell, of Edinburgh Academy 
and Oriel, and the officers of his staff 
set out on—and achieved. And then 
Campbell went off to take up his ap- 
pointment in the Near East. I. J. 
Pitman stayed behind long enough to 
whet all our appetites for a longing 
to see more of him (he made England’s 
full back look a mere child in the Bris- 
tol trial) and then sallied forth for a 
rollicking holiday in the life-giving 
atmosphere of the Swiss Highlands. 
David, of Dulwich and Trinity, lin- 
gered to keep up Oxford’s end in the 
Second Trial; and we saw through 
him that no man is a prophet in his 
own country. But we are back in 
harness again. Lent term is now in 
full swing with its nursing of the 
October Rugby Freshers to be done at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with the train- 
ing for the Boats, with the practice on 


BY 
ERNEST WARD. 


the Running Track and that delightful 
work over Hurdles—for which Arthur 
Croome was always our deity. 

Who cares that the August band of 
England selectors in their super- 
prudence did not consider the Oxford 
three-quarter line worthy of a first 
choice for the match against Wales! 
We know that our England selectors 
are splendid sportsmen. But the 


_ years are finding them out. Their 


judgment has become a habit. R.L.S. 
in one of his inimitable essays wrote 
something about over-wisdom making 
for ossification. This super-prudence 
was set up because we had got to play 
Wales in the mud-stricken field of 
Cardiff Arms Park. ‘‘ Veterans and 
Experience ”’ was the order of the day. 
And so Oxford in the first choice for 
this England side was left out in the 
cold. 

** Winchester and New College ”’ 
(who was a pretty good Rugby player) 
sends me a wild note to protest 
against the neglect of Oxford. He 
would have played the Oxford third 
line as it was for England. The 
Committee’s reply would be that part 
of that line was tried and failed. But 
that part was never given a show 
behind the England half-backs. 

All through the holidays ’Varsity 
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Rugger was much discussed every- 
where. Everyone was more or less 
agreed that Oxford’s back division was 
the most brilliant since Ronnie Poul- 
ton’s record scoring year. I have 
seen every Varsity match since the 
middle eighties or thereabouts and I 
do not recall a try that was a greater 
feat than that achieved by David as he 
swept through the broken Cambridge 
ranks. In this Lent Term Maxwell- 
Hyslop takes over the captainship and 
Marshall becomes secretary of the 
O.U.R.U.F.C. The Schools that 
have to rejoice over these honours are 
Wellington (Maxwell-Hyslop) and 
Haileybury (Marshall). Oxford will 
be ‘hot stuff ’’ next season. It is 
understood that Price and Van der 
Riet will be ‘‘down’’; but Pitman, 


Jacot, David and Macpherson will be 
“up”’ still, and Francis, the Tonbridge 
captain—one of the School heroes of 
.the year—is marked for Oxford next 


October. Forsayth has another year ; 
Kittermaster (Rugby) may get that 
knee of his right; and there will be 
German (Campbell’s understudy dur- 
ing last Michaelmas) as scrum half— 
and a very good scrum half too: 
Leicester quickly jumped to that con- 
clusion, and our good friend Tom 
Crumbie knows a good ’un when he 
sees one almost as well as Adrian 
Stoop does. 

Is Cambridge going to appoint 
Hamilton-Wickes captain? was the 
question repeatedly asked through the 
vacation. By custom the position was 
his ; but his ‘‘Rugger’’ was the tragedy 
of the ’Varsity match. Wickes went 
up with as big a school reputation 
from Wellington as it was well nigh 
possible to have. But as we _ have 
seen over and over again he isa failure 
as a big match player—anyhow in the 
centre. A skipper can make or un- 
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make a side so that it was only natural 
for the name of Wakefield, the Sed- 
bergh and England forward, to be at 
once thought of as an alternative to 
Hamilton-Wickes. Wakefield it has 
been said cannot lead a pack. But 
that is all moonshine. You have only 
to mark the play of the Royal Air 
Force to see what his leadership has 
meant to that scrummage. 

Before leaving ’Varsity Rugby there 
are two other notes it is permissible to 
dwell on. ‘‘ Floreat Etona’”’ calls 
attention to the fact that while he 
‘* gloried in all the nice things said 
justly about Pitman as the first Etonian 
Oxford has had for years in the ‘ Fif- 
teen,’ ’’ might have mentioned that a 
‘* *Soccer’ school also gave to Cam- 
bridge its greatest player of all time— 
Sam Woods of Brighton.’’ But I 
must break a lance with my correspon- 
dent. I think that the game at the 
‘Wall’’ at Eton and that in the 


-** Field’? (with its bully and rouge 


and dribbling and ram) are more allied 
to Rugger than to Soccer. Sam 
Woods was one of the greatest players 
Cambridge ever had; but ‘“ the 
greatest ’’ is rather sweeping. If 
‘* Floreat Etona’’ said that Sam 
Woods was the finest fast bowler Cam- 
bridge ever had I should be with him 
all the time. C. I. (‘‘Buns’’) Thorn- 
ton used to say that Woods was the 
first bowler that ever made him take to 
pads. That was some testimony to the 
pace of the ever genial ‘‘ Sammy.”’ 
One other thing! It marks the 
antithesis of judgment between the 
England and the Scots selectors. 
Young Macpherson (Fettes), though 
Oxford thought very highly of him, 
was considered too fragile in his seven- 
teen summers to stand the buffeting of 
the Cambridge pack; but the Scottish 
Union took him over to Colombes 
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outside Paris to play against France. 
Macpherson has the genius for the 
game and is the best boy Fettes has 
given to Rugby since Kenneth Mac- 
leod who was in the World’s Fifteen 
that I think my old friend E. B. O. 
once endeavoured to set up in an 
imaginary sense for a match against 
Mars. Macpherson has not the inches 
of K. G. M. but there is the same 
scoring on either foot, there are the 
same grace and execution in his drop- 
kicking. 

All through the holidays the Public 
Schools held a continuous festival of 
matches not only at Richmond and 
Blackheath, but in the counties as well 
—Manchester, Birmingham, South- 
ampton—while Edgware and South- 
end, if only small clubs in their way, 
joined in to give the boys resident in 
their own neighbourhood some games. 
That arch-enthusiast Austin Podmore, 
of Haileybury, had the time of his life. 
Podmore, whose ‘‘Governor’’ had so 
much to do with the rise of Eastbourne 
College, carried out a great mission 
during the War by keeping the Rugby 
flag flying at the Schools. His course 
of holiday Rugby was a species of 
training for the boys as they passed 
through his hands for the Front. His 
name became a bye-word. And here 
is a good story and a true one about it. 

The Easter Rebellion in Dublin was 
at its worst. Among the _ people 
marooned in an hostelry opposite the 
black ruins of the G.P.O. in Sackville 
Street was a sporting journalist who 
wanted to get to Newmarket. He 
was taken to the C.O. under cover of 
the night amid the Sinn Fein sniping. 
Here was the dialogue. 

C.O.: Who are you and what do 
vou want to leave shelter for to get to 
Newmarket ? 

S.J.: I am due at Newmarket to 
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write my racing notes for the Sports- 
man. 

C.O.: The Sportsman ! 
you know ‘‘Poddy”? 

S.J.: Oh, yes! He does the School 
Rugger on our paper. 

C.O.: Here is your permit. [| will 
order the guard to see that you get to 
the boat at Kingstown within an hour. 

Well it was very joyous to see again 
these holiday School matches. And 
we raise our glass to the founder of 
the festival. The games masters have 


Why do 


made up the leeway lost in the war. 
Tone and skill, physique and spirit : 


J. E. MAXWELL-HYSLOP. 
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we were back again in the glorious 
atmosphere of pre-war times. So 
many good games did we see at Rich- 
mond and Blackheath that it is only 
possible here to mention a few of the 
class players of whom we shall see 
more, if not at Oxford or Cambridge, 
at least among the Club fifteens of the 
future. Perhaps the match that im- 
pressed us most was that in which 
Rugby and Cheltenham combined to 
play the Rest: roughly the Chelten- 
ham backs behind the Rugby scrum- 
mage. The last great half that Chel- 
tenham gave to the game was J. A. 
Pym (now in high command in the 
R.A.) as he was capped for all the 
England matches in 1912 before he 
was ordered to India. We now hada 
fiy half of equal calibre in tone and 
physique in A. L. H. Jackson. It was 
a frost-bound ground the boys had to 
play on; but Jackson in style and exe- 
cution lived up to his school reputa- 


tion. Then at three-quarter there were 
Danby and Hopkins—naturally gifted 
players of pace and skill. Of forwards 


of class there was no end. It was 
magnificent to see them under way in 
genuine forward play—up for the form 
down, quick in breaking, good in 
dribbling and heeling, and always on 
the ball in the loose. Right through 
the series this standard of excellence 
recurred. 

You passed from one game _ to 
another... There was. King-Turner 
in the Scottish Schools against the 
English Schools, one of the best boy 
full-backs we have seen—no mere 
fielder and kicker, but strong in the 
tackle, picking up the ball from the 
feet of the oncoming forwards and 
shaking himself free to find touch with 
a length kick. John King, of the 
London Scottish, and Lyall-Grant, an- 
other famous Scot in Rugby authority, 
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were very impressed by this young 
hero. And so, too, was Barry Cum- 
berlege, England’s full-back, who had 
come down to referee. A Scottish for- 
ward who did well always was Mac- 
Lennan, of Merchant Taylors. He has 
the physique of a Frank Mitchell or a 
Sam Woods and knows the game 
nearly as well. Merchant Taylors 
always had a big tradition for good 
forward play, and in addition to Mac- 
Lennan they have another budding 
International in Tebbutt. One of the 
scrum half-backs who came under 
notice in sundry instances was Goggs, 
of K.C.S., Wimbledon. We were 
able to judge him behind a winning 
pack and a beaten back, and he always 
came out with flying colours. He is 
very quick, but no mere automaton. 
Thomas, of Dulwich, is considered 
to be the School scrum half of the 
year; but he was away in South Wales 
and we saw nothing of him in these 
games. Parry, of Rossall, played 
well at scrum half, at Queen’s Club, 
and was sound again when Middlesex 
came to beat Surrey. When writing 
of full-backs I had not forgotten W. H. 
Wainwright of Haileybury. Adrian 
Stoop gave him a trial for the Harle- 
quins against the Army on the last day 
of the old year. It was a big test for 
a school boy ; but he came through the 
ordeal full of honours. It was no easy 
task to go down to those Army rushes 
or to tackle those burly Army for- 
wards; but Wainwright did every- 
thing well. Indeed so pleasing was 
his game to all of us that it was 
humourously suggested that he should 
have a trial for England instead of 
Middleton, of the Army, whom the 
selectors had come down to see per- 
form. 

Wainwright is really a_ centre; 
he has pace and swerve and is a dead 
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fielder of passes. Campbell, of 
Rugby, is a good forward, but next to 
MacLennan and Tebbutt (M.T.) and 
Hillard (St. Paul’s) we thought two of 
the best forwards we saw out were the 
Haileybury big boys—G. A. C. 
Hamilton and T. H. Clarke. When 
we went up to the Rectory Field for 
Kent v. Surrey we were disappointed 
that Tucker, of Sherborne, was out of 
the game indisposed. With so many 
glorious memories of his father (the 
contemporary of Frank Mitchell and 
other great lights of a famous era) we 
wanted badly to see his son who has 
inches and physique and skill. ‘‘Isn’t 
Bill Tucker’s boy playing ?’’ was the 
question asked by many who had 
trudged across the old Heath. Young 
Tucker should be good if there is any- 
thing in the transmission of genius. 
As one writes the names of other 
boys who did well in these matches 
come to mind. For instance there 
were young Kemp, the fly-half of 
Cranleigh, and Nash, the Cranleigh 
centre. Jacob, the Cranleigh skipper, 
may be going up to Oxford—another 
candidate for a Blue and a very fine 
three-quarter. Some of the Oxford 
people were enquiring for his address 
—a good omen for any boy. No doubt 
Major Stanley will keep his eye on 
him. And the gallant Major is natur- 
ally very jubilant just now about 
Oxford Rugger. Before leaving the 
subject of Varsity and School Rugger 
I should like to call attention to the 
issue of the ‘‘ Cambridge University 
War List’? published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. In it will be 
found the names of many of those who 
did wondrous works in sport before 
the War. Gordon V. Carey, the old 
Cambridge Rugby Blue, has had some 
share in the compilation of the record. 
Enthusiasm for the River comes out 


strongly this term at the ’Varsities. 
Your Wet Bob is a very brave person 
to face the music of the cold winds and 
drifting rain as he marches down to the 
barge—sweaters and mufflers are all 
very well, but to think of those wee 
shorts is a shivering proposition. Still 
it is high adventure this Blue for the 
Boat and the task is made sweet by the 
knowledge of what is possible. Those 
who want to perfect their oarsmanship 
and watermanship should get hold of 
those delightful lectures (the ‘‘ Gram- 
mar of Rowing ”’ was the title of them) 
that were delivered by the old Head of 
Eton, Edmond Warre, in 1907 and 
1909 to the members of the O.U.B.C. 
They were published afterwards by 
the Clarendon Press and are the Row- 
ing Classics. Eton and Oxford owe 
much to that great developer of style 
and execution. Read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest those lectures and 
you would become the ‘‘Perfect Oar’’ 
that one remembers R. C. Lehmann 
describing in Punch. They were tell- 
ing lines and I can recall one particular 
verse that ran thus : 
‘* He never rows his stroke in dabs— 

A fatal form of sinning— 

And never either catches crabs 

Or misses the beginning. 

Against his ship the storm winds blow, 

And every lipper frets her : 


He hears his cox cry, “‘ Let her go! ” 
And swings and drives and lets her. 


Well there is supreme optimism (as 
there usually is) at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and we shall watch with all the 
old interest awakened the crews in the 
making. 

On the University running ground 
at Oxford and at Fenners the training 
goes merrily on for the sports, and the 
Achilles Club is not dispirited by the 
rebuff from the headmasters who put 
their veto on the idea of a _ public 
school’s relay race. 
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Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 
CHAPTER V. 


NIMROD JUNIOR. 


‘* Billy ’’ Torr was the first secre- 
tary of the Brocklesby Hunt Club, 
established in 1835; and his predeces- 
sor at Aylesby Manor, df whom he 
bought his Leicester flock for £1,500, 
was Philip Skipworth, one of that 
family of great sportsmen and fam- 
ous agriculturists. A tree marks the 
centre of this historic sale ring 
where after Mr. Torr’s death his 
herd of eighty-four shorthorns was 
sold for an average of £510 Igs. 
Near by stands the church tower 
which was the finish of that celebrated 
steeplechase between Tom_ Brooks 
and Field Nicholson on March 3oth, 
1821. It was from Thoresby Mill to 


Aylesby steeple, with some seventy 


or eighty fences in it. The Druid 
gives a long account of it; but I might 
mention that the match was due to the 
boasting of Field Nicholson, then just 
returned from Leicestershire with a 
mare that he had been “‘ cutting ’em 
down and hanging ’em up to dry”’ with 
which he thought he could beat any- 
thing in the Brocklesby country. Tom 
Brooks took him on, and won com- 
fortably on a mare by Pilgrim out of 
a granddaughter of Eclipse. The 
only Point-to-Point held the 
Brocklesby country in my time also 
took place over part of this country, 
Barnoldby Cross Roads to Riby 
Cross Roads, in 1892, when George 
Davy won the ‘‘ Heavies’”’ on_ his 
black horse Emanuel, and _ Joe 
Drake, junr., the ‘Lights’? on Tom 
Kirkby’s Vixen. It did not catch on, 
for we had our own very good Hunt 


steeplechases over a permanent 
course. Cavill Lowish, Robert Wal- 
ker’s son-in-law, a large farmer and a 
fine horseman in his day, now lives at 
Aylesby Manor; but he thinks more 
of fox-hunting than racing—the very 
opposite of his predecessor. 

While on the subject of Lincolnshire 
agriculturists I might mention two 
of the most famous of their day and 
with a world-wide reputation, too— 
Jones Webb, of Melton Ross, and 
Henry Dudding, of Riby. Though 
neither in my time took active part 
in the chase, both were good suppor- 
ters of foxhunting. All three of Mr. 
Webb’s sons followed regularly, and 
Harry was a very good man to 
hounds and rode high-class horses. 
Godfrey Webb died of enteric in 
Kroonstadt Hospital during the 
South African War. Riby Brat- 
lands was on Mr. Dudding’s farm, 
always a good home for foxes. One 
muggy cub-hunting morning after a: 
night of drizzling rain we found five 
brace of cubs there and killed. half of 
them. I never knew such a scent, 
and Smith let hounds help them- 
selves as they ran with a screaming 
cry in two or more lots; on one occa- 
sion two who-whoops rang out at 
opposite ends of the covert, at exactly 
the same moment. Hounds could 
have picked up every fox in the covert 
for at least three panting, greatly dis- 
tressed cubs showed themselves to me 
after the fifth had been disposed of, 
and the huntsman had decided to 
cry Hold, enough! 
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THE LATE MR. JONAS WEBB OF MELTON ROSS, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


I well remember Edmund Davy, of 
Worlaby, whose farm buildings were 
at the time I came into the county con- 
sidered models of what modern, up- 
to-date farm buildings should be. He 
had some very large holdings under 
the late Sir John Astley, and at his 
death, I believe, each of his six sons 
was farming most of one thousand 
acres each. Edward was at Tathwell, 
Joe at Carlton, Harry at Croxby Hall, 
Fred at Little Coates, Alfred at Irby, 
and Dick, who succeeded him, at 
home at Worlaby. I cannot do better 
than quote ‘‘ The Mate,”’ in his Fifty 
Years of My Life: ‘‘ When I first 
hunted with the Brocklesby, amongst 
a lot of other good men were such as 
old Tom Brooks, of Croxby ; Captain 
Jack Skipworth (Don Pedro), of How- 
sham; Edmund Davy, of Worlaby; 
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Billy Wood, of Habro’ ; Billy Wright, 
of Wold Newton; the _ brothers 
Walker, the Hezletines, the Frank- 
ishes, the Nainbys, old Billy Torr (of 
Shorthorn celebrity) and others. The 
finest specimen of a British yeoman I 
ever came across was one of our 
tenants, E. Davy, of Worlaby. I did 
not make his acquaintance till early 
in the sixties, when he took a farm of 
Squire Corbett’s, ‘ Sir John Astley’s 
father-in-law,’ of 1,500 acres, at a rent 
of £3,000 a year; but I soon found 
out he was a wonder. He weighed 
then about twenty stone, and was 
fond of having a look at the hounds; 
but in his younger days, when le 


THE LATE MR. EDMUND DAVY OF WORLABY, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, THE OWNER OF GAYLAD, 

WHO WON THE GRAND NATIONAL IN 1842, 

AND A GREAT SPORTSMAN AND AGRICUL- 
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could do 12 st. 7 lb. at a pinch, few 
men could beat him over a country be- 
tween the flags, and many a score 
times have I set the old boy going ur 
his favourite subject. He had bought 
a young horse, three years old, when 
grazing in a pasture, and having 
broken and backed him gave him the 
name of Gaylad. As soon as he 
found out his extraordinary powers of 
jumping. and staying under heavy 
weights he started on a tour round 
the principal steeplechase meetings, 
such as Newport Pagnell, Aylesbury, 
Brixworth, and many others. Gay- 
lad, he used to say, was never beaten 
but once—and that was when a friend 
rode him—until he sold him to EI- 
more for one thousand guineas, and 
a hundred more if he won the Liver- 
pool. This he did in 1842, with Tom 
Oliver on his back. The style in 
which he used to narrate the leading 
features of the race was vigorous in 
the extreme, and so thought many of 
my friends whom I have taken over 
to have a chat with the old gentieman. 
He used to froth at the mouth, and 
bring his huge fist down on the table 
with such emphasis that it made the 
glasses hop about (for we generally 
had a ‘little cold with’ when this 
subject was broached). Poor old 
Davy: he died in 1891, and I miss 
him much; he was a real honourable 
and clever man, and as good an agri- 
culturist as ever paid harvest wages. 
He was fortunate in having married 
one of the best of women, and their 
produce have taken after their 
parents. The pick of the basket now 
farms the 1,560 acres his father did.’’ 

Dick was as fond of hunting and 
racing as his father was, and he 
owned a good horse in Coolgardie, 
who won a lot of races, and ran in the 
National of t901; and he was a 
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famous practical joker, though his 
jokes were quite harmless, and many 
were the amusing tales told of his 
pranks. The day he was twenty-one 
he gave a dinner to some of his pals 
at the Angel Hotel, Brigg, and hap- 
pening to drop the bill at home, his 
father picked it up. ‘‘ What’s this ?”’ 
he said. ‘‘ So many dinners at so 
much; so many bottles of cham- 
pagne; so many bottles of port. Do 
you think you are Lord Yarborough 
or Sir John?’’ ‘‘ Well, father,”’ said 
Dick, ‘‘ you see it was my birthday, 
and I thought I might give a little 
dinner to my friends. And it only 
works out at a bottle apiece.’’ Then 
the old man forgot himself. ‘‘ Bottle 
apiece!’’ he said. ‘‘ Bottle apiece! 
Why, I think nothing of a man who 
can’t drink two bottles!” There 
was no more mention of that little 
bill. 

Sir John Astley did not go hunt- 
ing when I lived in the Brocklesby 
country, though his wife did some- 
times, and she also had a small pack 
of harriers of her own. But I used 
to see a lot of him at the local agri- 
cultural show and athletic sports at 
his own home at Elsham Hall, on 
which occasions he was not only the 
principal figure in the picture, but 
the happiest individual in the throng. 
Seated on a fat cob, with a corre- 
spondingly fat cigar between his lips, 
sometimes in his shirt sleeves but 
always with a large umbrella to keep 
off the rays of an August Bank Holi- 
day sun, he was the personification 
of a jolly old country sportsman. 
Nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to start the women’s races; and 
the exchange of badinage was alone 
worth going to the show for. At one 
time he used to ride his own horses 
in the jumping competitions at the 
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County and local shows, till he got 
too beefy; some candid criticism on 
his riding which he overheard at 
Lincoln also had something to do 
with his decision to retire from the 
saddle. He mentions it himself in 
his book: ‘‘ If that old fool, Jack 
Astley, had not ridden his ’oss his- 
self, he would have won.’’ It was 


Roland Winn in 1874, but was 
beaten in 1880; and very pleased he 
was, I think, for politics did not 
amuse him a bit. On one occasion, 
when first standing for Parliament, 
and when addressing the intelligent 
electors with a view to obtaining their 
suffrage, the Permissive Bill was ex- 
citing much.interest in the country, 


NIMROD JUNIOR ON DOLLY, A MARE HE RODE FOR TWO YEARS IN FRANCE WHEN IN THE 
REMOUNT SERVICE, AND HIS ARAB PONY, ABDULLA. 


The Mate,’”’ who presided at the 
dinner in honour of Maunsell Rich- 
ardson’s National victory in 1873, 
held at the Corn Exchange, Brigg, 
and he had the inscription, ‘‘ Dis- 
turbance, but no Row,’’ printed on 
the dinner tickets. He used to 
lament that he did not sufficiently 
follow the Limber stable, to his 
pocket’s detriment. Sir John was 
M.P. for North Lincolnshire with 


and an ardent teetotaller desired to 
be informed of the candidate’s views 
on what he termed ‘“‘ Sir Wilfred 
Lawson’s Liquor Bill.’”’ Sir John 
had never heard of it: but a small 
thing like that was not going to upset 
him, so he replied: ‘‘ I don’t know 
much about Sir Wilfred Lawson’s 
liquor bill, but mine is a deuced sight 
too big this year.” 

We used to get a lot of visitors in 
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the Brocklesby country towards the 
end of the season, but at one time 
there was quite a number of regular 
attendants from the Badsworth and 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s (they came by 
train from Doncaster), and from the 
Holderness, who used to cross from 
Hull by the packet to New Holland. 
Of course there were recruits from 


F. JOHNSON, HUNTSMAN TO 


NIMROD JUNIOR, ONE OF THE WHIPPERS-IN, 


our neighbours when meeting on the 
Southwold and Burton borders; and 
occasionally there would be a special 
train for a good meet. When the 
late Lord Willoughby de _ Broke 
brought his famous Warwickshire 
pack down for a week in 1896, every 
stable and every hotel was fuil, and 
there were special trains galore. 
Messrs. G. H. C. Davy and Harry 
Whitworth, so well known in the 
racing world now, were very regular 
attendants, and so were ‘“‘ Pussy ”’ 
Smith, Charley Darley and his two 
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daughters, one of whom became the 
late Mrs. Whitworth; the brothers 
John, Phipps and Gordon (now the 
Master of that good two days a week 
pack, the Sinnington) Foster, then 
living with their uncle, cheery, kind- 
hearted Fred Foster, at Thorne Hall. 
Philip Hodgson and Percy Wormald 
and others came from the Holder- 


LITTLE: SON; 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 


ness. Sir William Cooke, of Hornet’s 
Beauty fame, came pretty often from 
Doncaster before he took up_ the 
duties of mastership elsewhere; and 
Frank Bartlett, one of the smartest 
of huntsmen, both in looks and in the. 
field, also paid several visits 
during the season, generally riding 
one of Darley’s horses. ‘‘ Pussy ”’ 
Smith was a great thruster, and I 
once saw him jump the Stalling- 
borough brook between Keelby and 
Little London, at a very wide part. 
But there was generally some “‘ cut- 
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ting and thrusting ’’ when the Bads- 
worth and Fitzwilliam men put in an 
appearance, for they were hard riders 
and well mounted on_ expensive 
horses. 

A well-known character in North 
Lincolnshire, with whom I went for 
two years to learn all about horses 
and to get as much hunting as I 


MR. L. C. ASHBY, THE MASTER OF THE BRIGHTON FOOT 
PULFORD, THE PROMISING YOUNG GENTLEMAN RIDER, ONE O* THE WHIPPERS-IN, AND 
THE PACK. 


could, was old Andrew Brown, who 
was a great hunter dealer before 
Stokes and Drage came on the scene, 
and who farmed several thousand 
acres in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
He lived at both Marr Grange and 
Danum House, Doncaster, and had 
farms at Garthorpe, Armholme and 
Swinefleet in Yorkshire, and Audleby 
and Limber in Lincolnshire. Audle- 
by was a pretty place, with a drive 
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up through a small park and a fine 
avenue of trees, and nice gardens 
and surroundings. The house was a 
big one, with spacious, well-planned 
rooms; but all had been left very 
much to go to decay both inside and 
out. Horses were allowed to strip 
the bark off, and so destroy, the 
handsome old trees in the park; the 


BEAGLES. MR. RAYMOND 


gates hung precariously and had not 
seen a paint-brush for years; the 
drive was a series of ruts and holes, 
and so the grass on both sides had 
been requisitioned by vehicular 
traffic with the inevitable results. It 
was a stucco-fronted house of that 
abominable period when honest 
bricks and mortar were smothered 
with a covering, supposed to look 
like stonework, but deceiving no one, 
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and this had peeled off in large 
patches; the woodwork to doors and 
windows was bare of paint to the 
verge of indeaency ; and the paper on 
the walls and the carpets on the 
floors, once very good, was _ all 
some forty years of age. The tlower 
beds formed convenient caches for 
the bones of foxhound puppies and 
dogs of various breeds; the grass of 
the lawns scythe-mown in 
patches for the horses; the hedges on 
the farm were a series of badly 
mended gaps; the cattle and sheep of 
no definite type or breed; and most 
of the horses working on the land 
were hunter brood mares_ or 
‘‘screws.’’ It was the abomination of 
desolation. 

There was nothing worth looking 
at but one thing—the hunters. And 
with these the lover of a good horse 
could spend hours merely gazing at 


any number of them of any age up to 


six or seven years. Nearly all of 
them were bred in Ireland and pur- 
chased at two years of age; and I 
never in my life saw such a judge of 
a young hunter as “ old Andrew.”’ 
He did not, as so many of us did, 
see before us the raw, shy, wild-eyed 
youngster, all hair and teeth, and 
legs and wings; he saw it as a five- 
year-old, a weight-carrying hunter of 
power and quality, with plenty of 
clean, flat bone, short on the leg, a 
well-shaped head and neck set on 
nicely sloping shoulders, wide- 
sprung ribs, and loins and a_ back 
carry a house.’’ That was 
Andrew Brown’s type of a hunter, 
the winners at the London, Royal, 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and other 
shows in the eighties and nineties. 
They looked like galloping through 
the dirt and staying all day, they 
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gave you the feel of a blood pony, 
and they jumped like oil. 1 was at 
Audleby for two years, and picked 
up no little horse lore there; the 
understanding being that | was to 
get all the hunting and riding pos- 
sible, and to gather what farming 
knowledge I’ could. And this latter 
was best forgotten; for he was an 
abominable farmer, but the _ best 
judge of a hunter and of how to 
make one I have ever met. 

One winter I had a hundred and 
three days hunting, and rode thirty- 
seven different horses to hounds. We 
generally had a hundred hunters up 
of various ages during the winter, 
those in the top stables being clipped 
out, and most of those in the low 
yard boxes half clipped, while young- 
sters ran like steers in the yards. 
A continuous stream of water flowed 
from a trough outside the stables 
through the boxes, one trough water- 
ing four boxes, and each constructed 
so that the water could be shut off on 
a hunting morning. From here it 
ran through the riding school, form- 
ing a water jump, and so on into the 
pond, which once held fish. The 
riding school was a large and lofty 
building, roofed in the Yorkshire 
style with the boards an inch apart. 
The centre was railed off to form a 
ring, one end being composed of 
stalls, where the young horses were 
bitted, handled, and finally backed; 
while the other was used for lunging 
or throwing horses. They were 
always put round the school loose, 
so that they learnt to jump naturally, 
there generally being two in at a 
time; and an old hand was put in to 
give the neophytes their first lesson. 

They began with the bar very low, 
but it was impossible to break it; and 
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MR. H. J. COVE, A FIRST-FLIGHTER WITH 
THE BROCKLESBY, AND A WELL-KNOWN 
GENTLEMAN RIDER. 


if a horse refused the bar at a reason- 
able height it was lowered a hole, 
and then put up again if the horse 
jumped it all right. The water jump 
was six feet in width, with folding 
flaps; and a half partition was placed 
across each corner of the building, 
behind which someone stood with a 
whip. I never rode such timber 
jumpers, and I never knew better 
mannered, mouthed, and _ trained 
hunters than these at Audleby. But 
their saddlery was a disgrace; it was 
an insult to put such rubbish on such 
beautiful horses. Andrew Brown 
had a lot of distinguished prize win- 
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ners, and made big sums of his 
horses while I knew him. The ill- 
fated Empress of Austria was painted 
riding on one that had been bought 
of ‘“‘old Andrew ’’; and Emperor, 
Carrick, Sligo, Riby, and other fine 
hunters come to mind. I bought 
several inexpensive light-weight 
hunters of him from time to time, 
and never had a bad one. 
Occasionally he had something 
good enough to win a steeplechase, 
but they were never made the most 
of ; Lifeboat and Lifebuoy were per- 
haps the best, but only made their 
mark after Jack Cove got and rode 
them. H. J. Cove was a good horse- 
man, with nice hands and seat, and 
went very well to hounds. He also 
won a lot of steeplechases, but was 
handicapped by somewhat indifferent 
health. ‘‘ Old Andrew’s’”’ son-in- 
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RANGERS), WHO DIED IN KROONSTADT 
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law, Charlie Wilson, 
after the Audleby and Limber 
farms for him, was also a 
fine horseman, with beautiful hands 
and a good seat. 1 saw no one 
better on a rough horse or a young 
one; but he was not a great man to 
hounds, and_ his_ brother-in-law, 
Ernest Brown, was far superior to 
him as a show-ring rider in his day. 
One met a lot of well-known hunting 
men and Masters of Hounds at 
Audleby, and Maunsell Richardson 
was a frequent visitor. 1 remember 
Will Dale going great guns on a 
horse of ‘‘ old Andrew’s’”’ that he 
had just sold to Colonel Charles- 
worth, of the Badsworth country, on 
an occasion when: Mr. J. S. H. Ful- 
lerton brought his hounds for a day 
to Brocklesby territory. I can see 


who looked 


now the big ditch near Ulcesby which 
Dale, E. G. Pretyman, and | jumped 


side by side, and which subsequently 
claimed eleven victims. I was riding 
a sickle-hocked bay mare had 
bought of Andrew Brown on that 
occasion. Another time I saw the 
late Sir P. A. Muntz ‘ go like a good 
’un’’ across the vale from Bradley 
to Irby Holme on one that Maunsell 
Richardson got from Audleby and 
sold to Lord Rothschild. I had 
luckily snatched a good start, and 
was riding a_ nearly thoroughbred 
hunter, only the welter-weight from 
Dunsmore had got off even better, 
and he kept the lead; but we had all 
the fun to ourselves over that lovely 
strip of country. Poor ‘old An- 
drew’’! He was a kind-hearted 
man, always ready to give a good 
sportsman a mount; and he never 
took advantage of anyone who left it 
to him in a deal and did not try to 
pit his brains against the old man’s 
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in the buying and selling of hunters. 
There have been few better judges of 
a hunter and its value; and if any 
purchaser who did not know tried to 
make out that he did, he was sure to 
get ‘‘stung.’”’ To me he was as 
honest and as straight as a die, and 
I learnt many a valuable lesson from 
him. 

In those days I practically lived 
on horseback, and got any amount of 
fox-hunting. Now my hunting con- 
sists of two days a week with the 
Brighton Foot Beagles, and very much 
I enjoy it; and it seems just the very 
thing for my insomnia and jangled 
nerves. Mr. L. C. Ashby makes a 
capital Master. He is as keen as 
mustard, and everyone must be very 
grateful to him for the way he carried 
on, practically sitigle-handed, during 
the war. Raymond Pulford, the 
promising young gentleman rider, 
whipped-in after he was demobilized 
till Christmas 1920, when he found his 
riding took up more of his time than he 
could spare for the Beagles. So I 
took over his duties for the rest of the 
season, and the Master asked me to 
whip-in again this season, a great com- 
pliment to my years and experience of 
hunting, but I am not very speedy, 
though a good stayer, and it would be 
better for a younger man to take on the 
job if he could spare the time. F. 
Johnson, who served under Will Dale 
at Badminton, turns his hounds out 
very fit and healthy, and both hunts 
them and runs up to them well. 


(To be continued.) 


Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Horse and Hound’? ap- 
peared in the issues of THE BADMIN- 
TON for October, November and De- 
cember, 1921, and January, 1922. 
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Sport and Sportsmen of Old Asia 


BY 


SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH, F.R.G.S. 


ERHAPS nothing portrays the 

inner life of a nation more truly 
than the kind of sports in which its 
members indulge: and to illustrate 
this truth one might mention the vari- 
ous forms of sport in which the people 
of the unknown part of Asia take de- 
light. It will be noticed that each 
form of sport differs from the other as 
the characters of the people change, 
and the whole is possibly controlled by 
the climatic conditions. To begin then 
with Central Asia. I was a guest ofa 


Kerghiz Khan in the Steppes of Tur- 
kestan, when I was rudely awakened 
one night to take part in a “‘ Sum- 
Chuk,”’ a sport, by no means gentle, 


which may be called the “ bride- 
snatching.’’ A wedding ceremony 
was in progress during the day, and 
the ‘‘ sum-chuk,” the final stage of the 
marriage, was fixed to take place the 
next day ; but the bridegroom’s people 
were in a hurry to return home and 
consequently advantage was taken of 
the moonlight night to complete the 
ceremony. 

In a flat field of about half a mile 
long almost the whole of the Kerghiz 
village had assembled. A small tent 
containing the bride was to be seen 
in the centre of the field. The Elders 
encircled the tent. When I arrived at 
the scene I could hardly believe my 
eyes, for the occasion looked more like 
a polo match than a ceremony or a 
sport ; besides, the number of the spec- 
tators surprised me, for there must have 
been anything between four to five 
thousand. It surprised me for the 


reason that you may ride from one end 
of the Steppe to the other and though 
countless families may be dwelling in 
the region it is unlikely that you will 
see more than two or three weird 
Kerghiz on their wretched horses jog- 
ging along the footpaths of the great 
spaces. The spectators were of a 
curious mixed class, some old, digni- 
fied, evidently prosperous, others that 
would hardly compare with an Eng- 
lish tramp. Being in the centre of the 
ring with the elders I could see every- 
thing that was to be seen. One line 
on the right was the stand of the near 
relatives of the bride, men, women and 
children, even infants; facing them 
stood the people of the bridegroom. 
The band and the priest were close to 
the bride’s tent, in front of which two 
crude oil lamps were burning. 

All being ready a lady came out of 
the tent and blew out the lamps. As 
this was a signal to the elder to pro- 
ceed to do his duty he returned to his 
platform, in a shrill voice announced 
that the final game was about to pro- 
ceed, and called upon the bridegroom 
to saddle his horse, pick up his team 
of seven horsemen, and come in the 
arena to snatch the bride from the heads 
of the bride’s party who were to de- 
fend the girl with an equal number of 
riders. The bell rang and the bard 
yelled—he was supposed to be singing 
—and fourteen horsemen galloped to- 
wards the tent. Fortunately, the girl 
was not subjected to the harsh treat- 
ment which one superficially thinking 
associates with the word ‘‘snatching.”’ 
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She came out of the tent, kissed the 
hands of both her brother and future 
lord, and placing a dummy between 
the horsemen, with a dignified air 
walked up to the elder and took her 
seat beside him. As soon as she had 
sat down, with another flourish of the 
tom-tom and deafening cries the game 
began. 

One of the bride’s men lifted the 
dummy from the ground and all gal- 
loped towards their posts. Instantly 
the bridegroom, spurring his horse, 
galloped after the bearer of the 
dummy, and when the two horses were 
side by side he left his mount and with 
extraordinary adroitness jumped on 
the horse of his opponent. It was one 
of the most difficult and dangerous 
feats I have ever seen accomplished 
with a horse. But that was not all, 


for he placed his hands over the eyes 
of his opponent and tried to pull him 


off his seat while the dummy was 
being snatched by another rider. The 
man seemed lucky to escape with his 
life, and the ‘‘bride”’ fell on the ground. 
The dummy was borne away by an- 
other member of the party who, in his 
turn was similarly assailed, and by the 
time half of them had handled the 
dummy it looked more like a bag of 
rags than anything else. It was with 
difficulty that I could understand the 
actual point of the game and make out 
that the object was to take the dummy 
through a ring of rope. None, how- 
ever, managed to do it, and as there 
was presently nothing left of the 
dummy to handle, the game came to a 
close. The bridegroom then advanced 
towards the dais, and more dead than 
alive carried his wife on his shoulders 
to his people. The wife was 
snatched ’’ by him. 

A somewhat similar game is played 
in Afghanistan, and called ’’ Buz-hala- 
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Bazi ’’ or ‘‘ The Game of the Lamb.’’ 
In place of a dummy a slain lamb is 
used, and no ceremonies of extinguish- 
ing lights are observed, nor is any 
brutal treatment meted out to the 
teams. Buz-ghala-Bazi, in fact, is 
more truly a game than the one played 
by the nomads of the Steppes. In the 
Afghan form of the game winning or 
losing depends upon which party is 
able to carry the largest bit of the 
lamb through their opponent’s goals. 
The number of the players also differs, 
for in Afghanistan it is permissible to 
have sides of anything between thirty 
to forty riders, and many a time when 
I have witnessed the game in those 
beautiful fields of Paghman_ near 
Kabul it gave me an impression of a 
disorderly throng of riders apparently 
endeavouring to do nothing but gallop 
their sturdy ponies about the country. 

Amongst their riding games, an- 
other is of interest, played by the 
Eastern -straces of Afghanistan and 
doubtless derived from the people of 
the Pamir. This is called ‘‘Chogan,”’ 
and has some distant relationship with 
the classic Persian games of the same 
name. The rival teams are generally, 
in this case, nine men to each side, and 
each rider carries in his hand a long 
stick, something like a polo stick, at 
the end of which is a piece of round 
netting which converts it into a cup. 
The object is to pick up the ball in this 
net, and holding it high up in the air 
to carry it through a goal. It is clear 
that the ball cannot be easily manceu- 
vred into the cup, and even when 
picked up and held aloft, it is apt to 
fall with the slightest failure of bal- 
ance or knock from an opponent's 
stick. The Pamir people play this 
game in very much the same style as 
polo is played, and their sticks are 
shorter and shaped like hockey sticks. 
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The modern Afghans play polo as it is 
played elsewhere, and the late Amir 
of Afghanistan took to golf very 
zealously. He is buried in his golf 
course. 

It used to provide the spectators with 
great amusement to see how the Amir 
played golf. Both at the first and last 
hole tea and refreshment were got 
ready. A little tea was sipped before 
starting. After the first hole the King 
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of the golf course and has converted 
the field into a public park. 

In Bokhara—Central Asia—ram- 
fighting is still a pastime for old and 
young. High prices are paid for really 
good fighters, rams being not uncom- 
monly sold for £40 to £70. The 


Uzheks have made this into an art. 
The fighting rams are very carefully 
reared. Up to the age of ten or eleven 
months they receive nothing but broth 


CHEETA BEING EMPLOYED TO CATCH DEER. 


THE ANIMAL IS HIDING BEHIND A BUSH 


WAITING TO SPRING OUT, WHILE A SHIKARI ON HORSEBACK IS READY TO FOLLOW WHEN 
THE CHEETA ATTACKS. 


‘of the Afghans got in his bath chair 
and was wheeled to the second hole 
where he did his best to bring off a 
putt, then again jumped into his chair, 
proceeded to the next hole, and so on. 
It was a relief to him to reach the last 
hole, where a hearty helping of re- 
freshment was taken. The Amir’s 
course consisted of ten holes and there 
were no bunkers.. The present Amir, 


however, thought to make a better use — 


and a kind of home-brewed wine, 
which although prohibited to the man 
is permissible for consumption by the 
animals. The wine is made from 
barley, and only the ram stockers are 
allowed to purchase it. The day of a 
ram fight is no ordinary day in Bok- 
hara. After the Jama or the Friday 
prayer, when the faithful have washed 
themselves of a week’s sins at the 
Friday’s worship, they flock to the 
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public square, where rope enclosures 
are already in process of construction. 
You perhaps arrive thinking to be an 
early comer, but find that there are 
already four rows of men before you. 
In a great procession the rival rams 
reach the arena, their eyes bandaged. 
Bets are not infrequently laid, though 
the Qazi, or religious authority, is sup- 
posed to have no conception of the 
fact that gambling takes place. The 
rams face each other, their bandages 
are removed. They are already rest- 
less, trying to butt each other, while 
their owners fasten small balls to their 
necks. Then they are let loose, there 
is a thud, another, then the jamming 
of their horns—when a horn or two 
may be detached from its roots—and 
they butt till they exhaust themselves. 
Their owners separate them, give them 
a little cool drink and at it they go 
again, thudding till one turns tail, or 


if of equal strength they fight till the 
very sap of their lives seems to be 


exhausted. If they fall on their knees 
and remain motionless with their horns 
jammed it is considered a draw. Dur- 
ing the progress of the fight a good 
many jibes are directed at the owners 
of the rival rams, and I have more 
than once seen the owners fighting 
before their rams have finished their 
combat. At a free fight that was 
occasioned by one of these ram fights 
a man stabbed another. 

In Bokhara less than in Persia the 
practice of falcony is common. Per- 
sians of the frontier of Trans-Caspia 
and the Afghans of Herat are very 
fond of this sport. Their birds are 
carefully trained by a set of people 
who do little else than that. Some- 
times the mountain deer is the quarry : 
at other times the falcon is merely 
used to catch birds, commonly part- 
ridge and grouse. One fine morning 
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—which may be any morning, for 
most days are of brilliant sunshine in 
that part of the world—you will notice 
a band of horsemen emerge from one 
of their mud forts, the Khan or the 
landed proprietor, usually a rich man, 
taking the lead. His attendants, with 
hawks perched on their gloved hands, 
follow him on horseback or on foot. 
As soon as the fields and the bushes 
are in evidence, the hood from the 
hawk’s eyes is removed, and a small 
hook which fastens its foot to the cord 
entwined on the wrist of the keeper is 
removed. The hawk is ready while 
the fields and coverts are beaten. A 
partridge presently flies out, the hawk 


HAWK PERCHED ON THE HEAD OF A DEER 
AND BLINDING THE ANIMAL. AN UNSPORTS- 
MAN-LIKE GAME LITTLE FOLLOWED TO-DAY. 
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follows it, and two or three flights are 
generally enough to capture the prey. 
It is particularly exciting to see a 
hawk fly to catch a hare. The hare 
dodges the bird socleverly that as often 
as not it gets away scot free. The 
most cruel use to which the hawk is 
put to is in capturing the deer, on 
whose backs it perches and blinds the 
victim by pecking into its beautiful 
eyes. But the real Afghan sportsman 
does not sink to this. 

Cheetas, a species of small tiger, are 
often trained to catch deer. In this 
kind of sport the very greatest care 
must be exercised. The cheeta is 
starved a day previously to the hunt, 
and is carried in a wheeled cage to the 
scene of action. Its keeper talks to it, 
praising its ancestry and so forth, and 
from the purring noise that the cheeta 
makes on such occasions it almost 
seems as if it understood the language 
of the man. As soon as a deer is 
sighted the cheeta is taken out of the 
cage and shown the prey. It hides 
behind bushes and with its natural 
cunning manages to get quite close to 
its victim. Then it takes two or three 
bounds, such as only a cheeta can take, 
and effects the capture. The animal 
sits on its victim until the owner ar- 
rives, and the beast is quite content 
to lick the flowing blood. Should the 
cheeta, however, fail to catch a deer, 
it gives up the hunt, and sits down in 
a most furious rage, growling and 
scratching the ground. It then takes 
an expert trainer to coax it back to 
its cage. 

Cock-fighting has such a_ wide 
appeal to the races of the Middle East 
that one may justly call it the universal 
pastime of Asia. In India from 
Peshawer to Rangoon, in Bokhara, 
Afghanistan, Persia, even in certain 
parts of Turkestan cock-fighting may 
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be seen to-day. As is the case with 
the ram, the cock has to be specially 
prepared for the sport, and only a cer- 
tain breed of it is employed,. which is 
of a taller structure and is distin- 
guished by long thin legs and a sharp 
slightly curved beak. In the Frontier 
provinces of India, small birds called 
“* Batayra,’’ about the size of quail, 
are also trained to fight. One often 
sees the Pathans in the bazaars of 
Peshawar carrying these birds, for it 
is believed that the fighting qualities 
of the Batayra’”’ benefit through 
constantly receiving the warmth of the 
human hand. Early in the morning 
you will notice crowds of people flock- 
ing toa field, carrying birds and feed- 
ing them with the saliva of their 
mouths. They fight in a small circle, 
and when one manages to drive the 
other outside the circle it is declared 
a winner. The curious fact regarding 
these fights is that they take place close 
to the margin of the circle; one runs 
just inside the allotted sphere after the 
other. They never attempt to go more 
into the interior of the circle. Like 
the ram and the cock, some of these 
birds fetch larger prices, and I know of 
an Afridi Malik in the Borland of 
India who paid as much as two hun- 
dred rupees for a bird. Upon my 
showing disapproval for his using his 
money so recklessly, he laughed and 
said that another trip to India with his 
Afghan ponies would bring him ten 
times as much as the price of that bird. 
But surely,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ you 
could use all that profit for a better 
purpose ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he replied, 
somewhat drawlingly, ‘“‘ but we must 
enjoy while we may. Come,’’ and 
he pulled me by the sleeve of my 
coat, ‘‘ and let us go to eat some roast 
meat.’’ That is the Pathan way. 
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A CURLING MATCH AT PONTRESINA 


ICE HOCKEY AT CHATEAU-D’OEX 
Photo: A. Lenzi. 


A THRILLING 
MOMENT _ FOR 
THE DEFENCE 
IN AN ICE 
HOCKEY MATCH 
AT SANIADEU 
Photo: Engadin 
Press Co. 


THE START OF A SKI RACE AT CHATEAU-D’OEX Photo: A. Lenzi. 
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LUNCH UNDER 
THE SNOW-CLAD 
MONTAINS AT 
ENGELBERG 


FAIR EXPERTS ON SLEIGH AND SK) 
AT CHATEAU-D’OEX Photo: Lenzi. 


ROUNDING A BEND ON THE 
PONTRESINA RUN 


SKI-ING DELIGHT AT GRINDELWALU 
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Public School Athletics 


I—Getting into Training 


BY 


F. A.M. WEBSTER. 
Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics.”’ 


HERE are some boys who are 

born with a positive genius for 
physical cleverness, and these, inci- 
dentally, are the boys who seldom 
succeed in attaining the highest results 
of which they are capable, simply be- 
cause, being naturally clever, they do 
not think it necessary to train. It is 
in this matter of scientific and un- 
doubtedly necessary training for com- 
petition in all kinds of sport that the 
Americans, Swedes and Finns have 
outclassed us. Similar neglect is not 
by any means confined to sport; for 
in school life one sees not infrequently 
the boy of brilliant mental ability 
beaten by the steady plodder who 
knows that he has got to work hard if 
he is going to get anywhere at all. 
The thing which must be borne in 
mind, especially where athletic sport 
is concerned, is that scientific train- 
ing will teach the awkward boy those 
effective methods by which he may 
attain success; it will also enhance the 
cleverness of the physically gifted 
youngster. 


There is another consideration well 
worthy of attention. Scientific train 
ing for athletics necessitates the bring- 
ing of the body to a state of fine phy- 
sical condition, and also increases 
mental perception; for one must think 
quickly and clearly to perform the 
various evolutions in their proper 
sequence. 


Many boys I have known and 


coached have been discouraged by the 
inevitable falling off in the standard 
of their performances during the ini- 
tial period of training ; but it is foolish 
to despond so soon, or to dub any 
system bad because it does not yield 
immediate results. Not long ago I 
discussed this matter with Mr. Monte 
Saldo, who has built up a wonderful 
system of natural muscle control and 
muscular reaction, which is known as 
‘* Maxalding.’’ He told me that in 
almost every case when a man begins 
to control his muscles properly, no 
matter for what purpose he uses them, 
there is the same inevitable falling off 
during the same initial period in 
which he is bringing his muscles 
under proper control in the proper 
way. 

As I shall show in a_ subsequent 
article, there is only one proper way 
of high jumping, which is to ap- 
proach the bar from directly in front, 
turning the body towards it as you 
rise in the air, lying out almost flat 
above the bar, and completing a half- 
turn as you land in the sand-pit, on 
the same foot from which you took off. 

When the average schoolboy jumper 
who seems wedded to the old-fashioned 
sideways approach and “ scissors 
jump ’’—by which he can never attain 
to a greater height than his natural 
springing powers allow—abandons his 
bad method and adopts the modern 
style, it follows that his performance 
will fall off until he has mastered the 
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correct manner of jumping; but it is 
equally true that when once he has 
gained proficiency there will be added 
to his natural spring a certain degree 
of cleverness in the management of his 
body which must inevitably result in 
the adding of inches to the height he 
will clear. 

Similarly with the hurdlers. In the 
schoolboy method of hurdling, one leg, 
we will assume it is the left one, is 
thrown first over the hurdle bent at 
the knee and with the lower leg drawn 
back so that the inner ankle bone is 
uppermost and the heel very little 
further advanced than the knee. This 
means to say that the outside ankle 
bone of the leading leg is the lowest 
point of the body when the hurdler is 
crossing the obstacle; and, since it fol- 
lows that very few boys are strong 
enough to draw up the foot to the level 
of the hips, it must be obvious that for 
every ‘inch the foot is below the level of 
the hurdler’s hips so many inches more 
must he raise his body in clearing the 
hurdle; in other words, he is wasting 
both time and energy. The straight- 
legged hurdler, on the other hand, 
kicks his foot straight up in front of 
him, bending his body down over the 
thigh; he has the seat of his shorts as 
the lowest part of his body going over 
the hurdle, and so wastes no time at 
all. The transition, however, from 
the bent-legged to the straight-legged 
method is bound to result in a tempo- 
rary lengthening of the time one takes 
to run 120 yards over ten flights of 
3 ft. 6 ins. hurdles; and as it takes 
time to acquire new methods, it is not 
a bit too early for boys to start prac- 
tising for the school sports, which come 
early this year; and, in particular, for 
the Public Schools Championship 
next April. 

In this article I want to say a special 
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word concerning the Public Schools 
Championships, which have been pro- 
moted for about thirty years by the 
London Athletic Club and which have 


resulted in the discovery of so many 


of the great Blues of modern times. 
For example, G. M. Butler, H. M. 
Abrahams, W. R. Seagrove, W. G. 
Tatham and R. C. Gregory of Cam- 
bridge are all ex-Public Schools Cham- 
pions, as are also E. A. Montague, the 
O.U.A.C. President, and R. J. Dic- 
kinson, the high jump Blue. This 
year, the entry having grown so large, 
the Public Schools Championships, 
which are open to all Public School 
boys and are held annually in April at 
Stamford Bridge, London, will occupy 
two afternoons, and all those wishing 
for information on the subject should 
write to Mr. David Basan, Flon. Sec., 
L.A.C., 13, Kelsey Park Road, 
Beckenham. 

One of the first requisites of the ath- 
lete, as of all other players of games, 
is a proper outfit, and it is a matter of 
no small importance to know just what 
to buy. An ordinary ‘“‘gym’’ vest is 
of course easily obtainable, but the 
proper kind of shorts is quite a different 
matter. At many of the schools at 
which it has been my privilege to act 
as honorary coach I have seen the 
efforts of the athletes positively ham- 
pered by over-long, ill-fitting shorts. 


Shorts should fit well round the waist — 


and be slack in the seat, so that no con- 
striction is felt when the legs are 
stretched to their utmost capacity. The 
legs of the shorts should be really wide 
and should not extend lower than to 
just above the knee. 

The question of shoes is all-impor- 
tant, for yards may be lost to the 
sprinter and inches to the jumper 
whose shoes are not absolutely glove- 
fitting. Although the shoe must fit 
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tightly it must not pinch the foot, 
and it follows, therefore, that it must 
be made of soft but fairly tough 
leather. Generally speaking, ready- 
made shoes are of very little use to the 
first-class athlete; but, as it is not 
always possible for schoolboys to get 
in touch with a maker of running 
pumps who can actually measure them, 
the next best thing they can do is to go 
to a shop where a large stock of shoes 
made by a first-class firm is kept. The 
best firms make specially designed 
shoes for the various classes of athletes. 
The sprinters’ shoe, for example, 
should be light, carrying six spikes in 
the sole, set well forward to enable him 
to run well up on the toes. The dis- 
tance runner also has six spikes on the 
sole of his shoe, and these should be 
set to facilitate his running upon the 
ball of the foot. In neither case should 
the shoes have heels. Jumpers and 
hurdlers should have light heels on 


their shoes with six spikes in each sole 
and two spikes in each heel, set diag- 


onally to help them lift. Pole vaulters 
also need heel spikes and a special shoe 
cut fairly high to support the ankles. 
The shoes of the jumper are stouter 
than those of the runner. For cross- 
country work specially designed shoes 
can be purchased. 

The question of spikes is all-impor- 
tant, as the result of an athletic com- 
petition depends so often upon the 
smallest factor. I would recommend 
all boys to buy two pair of shoes, the 
one pair for hard ground, the other 
pair for soft. Shoes with short spikes 
should be used on a hard track, but on 
loose or soft tracks long spikes will be 
needed to get a proper grip. The 
shoes of the hammer-thrower and shot- 
putter may be slightly stouter, but of 
the same pattern, as those used by the 
hurdlers and jumpers, and should have 
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ankle straps, also the soles should be 
slightly stiffened. 

One point to which our athletes sel- 
dom pay sufficient attention is that of 
protecting themselves properly against 
the cold and damp when training in the 
early spring. A long-sleeved, high- 
necked sweater is an absolute neces- 
sity; and, if you can overcome your 
shyness at adopting an innovation, 
long trunks, or drawers, should be 
worn under the shorts to protect the 
legs right down to the ankles. Many 
people, I know, advocate the use of 
corks to be held in the hands, but I am 
not in favour of the practice, especially 
by beginners, as it often induces them 
to contract the muscles unduly before 
the final effort is required. 

So much for the outfit which will be 
required by every athlete; and, as to 
some others, I would always advise the 
pole vaulters, javelin, discus and 
hammer throwers to purchase their 
own implements, both for the purpose 
of practice and competition. 

Having discussed the question of 
equipment, we may now turn our atten- 
tion to the building up of proper 
physical condition. To start at the 
beginning of the day, I always think 
that the early morning bath, plus a few 
other essentials, is of prime import- 
ance, but whether it should be a cold 
bath or not is a matter for personal 
consideration. Many athletes find the 
cold bath beneficial since it has a tonic 
effect upon them, but with others the 
cold tub does not agree. The test of 
suitability is to be found in the reac- 
tion. If a warm glow permeates the 
whole body immediately after the bath, ° 
then it is fairly safe to assume that 
nothing but benefit will be derived 
from immersion in cold water. If, on 
the other hand, a coldness persists, or 
lassitude follows upon this warm glow, 
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then it is better to take care that the 
bath water is tepid. Hot or even fairly 
warm baths are not beneficial to the 
athlete, as free and profuse perspira- 
tion follows violent exercise, and the 
immersion of the body, when in such a 
condition, in hot water only leads to 
such a draining of the system that in- 
sufficient moisture remains to carry off 
the waste products of exhaustion from 
the muscle-substance. 

There is just one point about bathing 
which I must not forget to mention 
before we leave that subject. Do not 
forget that for those who can stand it 
a cold tub is a fine thing in cold 
weather, but the chill should always be 
taken off the water for warm weather 
bathing, otherwise the after effects will 
probably result in the over-heating of. 
the body. 

I spoke a few paragraphs back of 
the bath and some essentials.’’ The 
first of the essentials is the vigorous 
toweling which follows bathing. Mas- 
sage now-a-days is one of the greatest 
aids to athletic success known to 
modern authorities; and although this 
operation is undoubtedly performed 
best by a trained masseur, it is by no 
means impossible to obtain great bene- 
fits at one’s own hands. 

After drying the body the athlete 
should begin to rub himself with his 
hands, commencing at the feet and 
working over the whole body for five 
minutes. The hands should be worked 
over the skin in a circular movement, 
care being taken that every stroke 
made by the hands ends up by follow- 
ing the flow of the blood in the direc- 
tion of the heart. A _ little practice, 
plus enterprise, will prove that you can 
reach almost any part of your body 
with either the palms or backs of your 
hands, but if there is any difficulty in 
this respect much the same effect can 
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be obtained by drawing a rough towel 
vigorously backwards and forwards 
across the parts one cannot reach. The 
rubbing should be followed by a few 
minutes spent in deep-breathing exer- 
cises ; that is to say, stand in front of an 
open window, after clothing the body, 
and slowly fill the lungs, inhaling 
through the nose; hold the breath a 
short time, then gently exhale the air 
through the mouth. It is surprising 
how greatly one’s lung-capacity and 
staying power can be increased by 
these deep-breathing exercises. The 
next thing is the practice of some 
simple calisthenic exercises to create 
good arm, back and _ abdominal 
muscles. 

I hope that none of my readers will 
imagine that they have not the time to 
practise this small amount of system- 
atic training which I have suggested, 
for the whole thing, from the begin- 
ning of the bath to the end of the exer- 
cises, can be worked through in fifteen 
minutes, so that all you have to do is 
to turn out of bed fifteen minutes earlier 
than is your present habit. 

Among the calisthenic exercises I 
would recommend W. G. George’s 
famous Hundred-Up exercise as being 
the almost ideal of all indoor training. 
It consists really of going through the 
action of running, without actually 
progressing forward, a sort of ‘* ath- 
lete’s mark-time,’’ in fact. It really is 
a wonderful exercise, being to all in- 
tents and purposes the same as run- 
ning, and its use enables one, there- 
fore, to get the same amount of exer- 
cise as could be taken on the track in 
the same period of practice; but it 
should not be performed too violently 
at first, and never upon a hard floor, 
otherwise shin-soreness is bound to 
result. I should say that from three to 
five minutes of W. G. George’s exer- 
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cise would be all the calisthenics any 
boy would need for his pre-breakfast 
work. 

I often think the man who wrote that 
‘fonly a fool needs eight hours’ sleep”’ 
was a fool himself; for, however it 
may be with ordinary mortals, it is 
quite certain that the athlete in training 
needs eight to nine hours clean, un- 
troubled sleep if he is to get the 
amount of refreshment his body de- 
mands. It must never be forgotten 
that sleep restores strength and is the 
great builder-up of energy, for it acts 
as a tonic upon the nerves. 

For the average schoolboy it is 
hardly necessary to lay down any posi- 
tive scheme of diet; at the same time it 
may be well for him to understand 
something about the subject. In the 
first place the old adage that what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s 


poison is particularly true in this con- 
nection, as digestion varies with the 


individual. Perhaps the hardest prin- 
ciple to follow, and yet the most impor- 
tant, is that of moderation. You must 
learn to eat just as much at each meal 
as will satisfy your hunger and no 
more. All strong, spicy dishes, and 
such foods as tend to heat the blood, 
should be avoided. Practically all 
plain, homely dishes are good, but 
sauces with steak, etc., should not be 
taken, and rich foods, such as duck, 
should also be left alone; vegetables 
are excellent, because easily digested, 
and I would say straight away that the 
theory that the athlete should not eat 
potatoes has been long since exploded. 
Toast is better than bread, and, in any 
case, soft bread and hot bread are both 
bad. The whole secret of deriving 
benefit from any form of diet is to 
masticate thoroughly and slowly. 
Water should be drunk in modera- 
tion, enough to satisfy your thirst, and 
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the fact should not be lost sight of that 
ill-health arises far more frequently 
from over-eating than from taking in- 
sufficient nourishment. Of all foods 
I think that the best for training pur- 
poses is eggs, whether boiled, fried 
or combined with other foods. Many 
boys are, I know, very fond of fruit, 
which should always be taken as the 
first course at breakfast. Cakes, pas- 
tries and sweets of all kinds should be 
dispensed with. As far as drinks are 
concerned I think the best of all for 
athletes is tea; chocolate is wholesome 
and harmless, br't inclined to be fatten- 
ing; coffee should be avoided. 

There is a popular fallacy among 
parents which has prevented many a 
likely youngster from taking part in 
athletic sport; I refer to the bogey 
‘** Athlete’s Heart,’’ which is supposed 
to shorten life. The idea seems to be 
that the practice of such sports as 
running, jumping and weight-throw- 
ing, increase the size of the heart to 
such an extent that the athlete in later 
life is liable to drop dead; and yet the 
greatest athletic trainers in England, 
America and Sweden all maintain that 
no case has ever yet occurred of a man 
who died of the complaint in question. 

It is not for one moment denied that 
such athletic exercises as running, 
rowing, etc., do lead to enlargement of 
the heart; but such enlargement is 
gradual and proportionate to the 
development of the other organs of the 
body. A large, strong heart beats 
slowly, but no matter whether the 
pulse records sixty or seventy beats to 
the minute, there is nothing to fear so 
long as the same amount of blood is 
pumped through the arteries. In this 
connection certain experiments carried 
out by the late Michael Murphy, the 
doyen of athletic trainers, and a famous 
heart specialist, are of the greatest in- 
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terest. The subject of the first 
experiment was a one-mile champion 
walker in full training. He walked a 
mile in seven minutes, after which the 
doctor examined him thoroughly and 
found that his heart had expanded 
three-eighths of an inch. In order that 
a just comparison might be obtained 
a perfectly healthy, but untrained, man 
was set to walk half a mile in six 
minutes. Although the second man 
had only walked half the distance 
covered by the first in one minute less 
time, his heart was found to have ex- 
panded one anda half inches. A com- 
plete series of experiments with run- 
ners and jumpers gave similar results, 
viz., that the trained man’s heart was 
never enlarged to any appreciable ex- 
tent; but when a cigarette smoker was 
set to accomplish even a mild athletic 
feat there was a positive revelation. 
The outcome of experiment and much 
personal observation leads one to 
believe that the athlete who trains care- 
fully and-who does not contract the 
habits of drinking and cigarette smok- 
ing has absolutely nothing to fear from 
the so-called ‘‘ athlete’s heart.’? On 
the other hand, it has been conclusively 
proved that a sane system of athletic 
preparation strengthens the heart, 
enabling it to withstand both physical 
strain and nervous shock. 

There are two fruitful sources of 
trouble to the athlete, carelessness and 
overwork, to both of which faults 
schoolboys are peculiarly prone. Many 
a time and oft have I seen youngsters 
turn out and run time trials upon their 
first day of training, whereas no top 
speed work should be done in the first 
month of preparation, unless it be a 
fifty yards time trial for the sprinters 
and quarter-milers towards the end of 
the third week of training. 

During the first month of training 
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sprinters and quarter-milers should be 
devoting their attention largely to 
starting practice, thirty-yard dashes 
at half speed, while they are acquiring 
style, and at almost full speed, but 
without the finishing effort, to enable 
them to build up pace. They should 
occasionally swing through a furlong 
or a quarter of a mile, sometimes at 
half speed, for style, and sometimes at 
almost top speed, for pace; the longer 
runs being designed to build up 
stamina. The distance runners, by 
which I mean the half-milers and 
milers in this connection, should work 
out once a week at two miles at half 
speed, they should also build up their 
speed by shorter distance work fairly 
fast, and should do a certain amount 
of sprinting work at the furlong dis- 
tance. 

The hurdlers should practise sprint- 
ing at distances varying from 150 yards 
to a quarter of a mile for one week 
before they tackle hurdling at all, and 
should work up from two hurdles in 
the second week to six in the third, and 
so on to ten in the fourth, concentrat- 
ing their attention upon acquiring the 
correct straight-legged style. 

The runner who finds that the 
calves of his legs become very sore 
during the first few weeks of training 
may be pretty well sure that he is over- 
doing things. 

Hurdlers and distance runners are 
very liable to suffer from shin sore- 
ness, due to inflammation of the 
muscles attached to the shin bone, and 
caused by the forceful contact of the 
foot with the hard track, for which 
reason it is as well for the runners to 
work on turf in the initial stages of 
training, and for the hurdlers to take 
their preliminary preparation gently. 

Next month I shall deal with method 
and training for hurdlers and jumpers. 
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(4) THEY, ONE BY ONE, ADJOURN TO THE 
NEIGHBOURING TREE TOPS 
(3) HAVING FOUGHT 
OVER, SWAL- 
LOWED THE UN- 
SAVOURY- LOOKING 
MASS, 


A TAWNY OWL 
LEAVING HER 
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From 


WILD LIFE IN 
THE TREE TOPS 
By CAPT. C. W R. 
KNIGHT, M.C., 
Photographs by the Author. 
The photographs on these two pages are from the book published by Thornton Butterworth, and reviewed in our last issue. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


AND UPWARDS _ IN 
1921. 

MONG the then four-year-olds 
Pad upwards running last season 
there was none of what may be called 
undefeated excellence. The present 
is not an era of champions; but there 
were were some two dozen, a small 
minority of them fillies or mares, who 
must be rated as more than “‘ useful ”’ 
and in some instances as coming in- 
to the category of ‘‘ good.’’ A few of 
them, the majority, it will be seen 
from what follows, stayed well; and 
essential as speed is, this being in 
fact the chief requisite in a racehorse, 
stamina, by which is 
ability to last over what is called “‘ a 
distance of ground,’’ earns special 
admiration for the possessor. It is 
happily the case that sires who have 
only been able to win over short 
courses frequently beget staying sons 
and daughters. Probably few theorists 
would have believed that a son of 
the short-running Sundridge would 
have won the Derby, as Sunstar did 
with ease, and that, moreover, under 
difficulties. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the brilliant filly Golden Corn 
may win over longer distances than 
her sire Golden Sun would have at- 
tempted with any hope of success. 

In talking of stayers one naturally 
reverts to the Ascot Cup, won last 
year by Mr. B. Irish’s Periosteum, 
son of a staying sire in Radium. Pe- 
riosteum is considered to have been 
lacking in the class by which the great 
majority of Gold Cup winners have 
been distinguished, and perhaps he 
was lucky to win. Admirers of Mr. 
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F. Hardy’s Happy Man, who was 
beaten a length, hold strongly to this 
view, and his owner tells me that he 
is still convinced his horse will afford 
unquestionable proof of his excel- 
lence, though it may be added that 
Happy Man’s breeding scarcely sug- 
gests overwhelming merit, his sire 
Desman being little known to fame. 
Until the Ascot meeting Periosteum 
had been regarded as rather an effec- 
tive handicapper than a Cup horse; 
still he won—after a struggle, however, _ 
in which several of the competitors had 
stormy passages—and due acknow- 
ledgment must be given to him for 
his performance. Periosteum won his 
last three races, having been beaten in 
his two first, but as to this it may be 
suspected that early in the season he 
was not ready. The “‘ market’’ affords 
an indication of what is likely to 
happen. When beaten at Newmarket 
by Silvern and Devizes, the subse- 
quent Gold Cup winner was not men- 
tioned in the betting. Horses very 
seldom win if they are thus totally 
ignored. 

It is possible that Sir H. Cunliffe- 
Owen’s Orpheus stayed better than 
he was generally supposed to do. The 
son of Orby was considered to be 
best over ten furlongs; but he won 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, a 
twelve-furlong race, so easily that this 
may by no means have been his limit. 
I gather that he had always been rated 
as superior to his owner’s Spearwort, 
but Sir Hugo’s son of Spearmint— 
both colts, it will be perceived, were 
by Derby winners—won the Ascot 
Stakes, 2 miles, by three lengths; the 
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Alexandra Stakes, 2 miles 6 fur- 
longs 85 yards; and the Summer 
Handicap, 2 miles 24 yards. It is 
open to doubt whether Orpheus would 
have done what Spearwort did; at the 
same time it must be repeated that in 
the mile-and-a-half Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes there was no indica- 
tion that Orpheus had come to the 
end of his tether. Happy Man had 
won the King Coal Stakes at Man- 
chester, 2 miles, and this tells in 
favour of Lord Derby’s Harrier, 
beaten only a neck, in receipt how- 
ever of 10 lbs. Harrier elsewhere fur- 
nishes evidence of his claim for ad- 
mittance to the ranks of the stayers. 
He was beaten only three parts of 
a length for the Prince Edward Han- 
dicap at Manchester, 2 miles; won the 
County Cup at Ayr, 2 miles 159 
yards; was third for the Cesarewitch, 
2 miles and a quarter; beaten a short 
head for the Jockey Club Cup, run 
over the Cesarewitch course; and won 
the Lancashire Handicap, 1 mile 
6 furlongs. A clear definition of the 
term ‘‘ stayer is required. Perhaps 
it may be accepted that a horse is en- 
titled to this recognition if he wins in 
good company over more than a mile 
and a half. 

The Derby winner of 1920, Major 
Giles Loder’s Spion Kop, did well 
enough in the Gold Cup to justify his 
inclusion, notwithstanding that to all 
appearance he was not expected to 
‘“go near,’’ the fact of his having 
started at 50 to 1 being eloquent. His 
stable companion, M. E. de St. 
Alary’s Comrade, who stood at 9 to 2, 
was considered the better of the pair; 
but Comrade finished behind Spion 
Kop, whose third was in reality a 
fourth, as the French colt Juveigneur, 
who originally occupied third place, 
was disqualified for bumping and bor- 
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ing—the more unfortunate as a few 
years ago the French horse Eider, 
who dead-heated with The White 
Knight for this Cup, also suffered 
disqualification. There seemed to be 
much bumping and boring in the race 
for the Gold Cup last year—I have re- 
ferred already to the stormy passages 
—the more inexcusable as on this broad 
course there is surely room for a field 
of eight! Comrade had proved him- 
self to be a stayer by his victory in 
the Grand Prix, the distance of which 
is one furlong short of two miles. 
Yutoi comes into the category as a 
winner of the Cesarewitch, and con- 
sidering that he carried a penalty of 
10 lbs. he must be credited with the 
atttribute of class. So far as I can re- 
member, he is the only horse in the 
history of the race who has success- 
fully carried such a penalty; I do not, 
indeed, recall one who has taken the 
race with any extra. Yutoi’s Cesare- 
witch therefore stands out. Appar- 
ently this son of Santoi was not 
thought sufficiently good to be put 
into the Gold Cup, which in the year 
Ig0I was taken by his sire. If Sir 
Edward Hulton’s Silvern had not 
been engaged in the great Ascot race 
his name would scarcely have oc- 
curred to one as that of essentially a 
stayer, nor indeed was his Ascot per- 
formance particularly impressive. Five 
of the eight finished in front of him, 
but probably as a four-year-old the 
best was not seen of this half-brother 
to those good fillies Fifinella and 
Silver Tag. By Polymelus out of 
Silver Fowl, a career at the stud seems 
more than probable for Silvern. 

It has been noted that Devizes beat 
Periosteum in the Spring—for what 
that achievement was worth. Sir Wil- 
liam Cooke’s colt was backed for the 
Cesarewitch, and that may be taken 
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as evidence that he had been tried to 
stay. Throughout the season, how- 
ever, Devizes never won a race, while 
many vastly inferior horses accumu- 
lated stakes—such being the luck of 
the Turf. At one time I know that Sir 
Hedworth Meux regarded his Tore- 
lore as a horse whose ability to stay 
was his strong point, and this not- 
withstanding that Torelore’s half- 
brother Dansellon was _ eventually 
found to be best at a mile, or possibly 
a furlong or two more, though till he 
so greatly distinguished himself in the 
Cambridgeshire he had nearly always 
been running over longer distances; 
that, moreover, against the most for- 
midable opponents. As a three-year- 
old Torelore had given a sensational 
exhibition at Kempton Park. It is 
seldom that any race under Jockey 
Club Rules is won by twenty lengths 
—the verdict recorded in the case of 
I was 
curious to ascertain just how the 
judge arrived at his estimate. He had, 
it appears, ascertained that the panels 
in the rails at Kempton are to ft. 
each, and he observed that when 
Torelore passed his box the second 
horse, 8th Division, was at the twen- 
tieth panel; a length he further in- 
forms me is set down at Io ft., so here 
we have it. 

At Newmarket in October, 1920, 
Torelore also caused another sensa- 
tion by running a dead-heat for the 
Lowther Stakes, a mile and_ three- 
quarters, with Lord Zetland’s Pomme 
de Terre—a result which perhaps is 
all the more curious as they were the 
only two starters. Pomme de Terre 
scarcely retained his four-year-old ex- 
cellence last season. In 1921 he was 
only once victorious, and that in 
France, where, however, the race he 
won was an extremely valuable one— 


the son of Beppo and Tortor. 
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the Prix du President de la Répu- 


‘blique, worth £10,000. He had won 


five races the previous season, worth 
£6,649. In spite of his five-year-old 
failures in England, he must unques- 
tionably be allotted a place among the 
two dozen with whom I am occupying 
myself. 

A colt who could not be left out is 
March Along. Lord Derby’s son of 
Swynford and Marchetta led off with 
his only failure. He was thought 
tolerably sure to win the Liverpool 
Spring Cup, for which he ran badly. 
Then he beat the previous Gold 
Cup winner, Tangiers, in the 
Manchester Cup, a mile and a half; 
won the Liver Stakes at the Liverpool 
Summer Meeting, a mile and 6 fur- 
longs; the Atlantic Stakes, a mile and 
a quarter forty-eight hours after- 
wards; and the Ebor Handicap, a 
mile and three quarters. This last 
named was one of the races in which 
Pomme de Terre, starting favourite, 
was beaten out of a place. It is not 
often that horses who have once 
gained a merited reputation for shifti- 
ness retrieve their characters, as Mr. 
Barclay Walker’s Double Up_ has 
done. As a three-year-old he had been 
beaten ten times before at his 
eleventh and last appearance he won 
a race at Windsor—beating Yutoi at 
a trivial difference of weight. I par- 
ticularly remember the race for I had 
ventured to back the colt for a small 
stake, and on mentioning this to his 
trainer was somewhat sarcastically in- 


_ formed that I was very courageous, he 


himself not having ventured to bet a 
shilling, so untrustworthy did he con- 
sider his charge to be. Double Up 
last season started by four times run- 
ning second. He filled this place at 
Kempton Park behind Trespasser ; at 
Kempton again behind the same 
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horse; behind Air Balloon at Hurst 
Park, Trespasser here a bad third, en- 
deavouring, however, to give 21 lb.; 
and then a head behind Orange Wil- 
liam for the Somersetshire Stakes at 
Bath. Then Double Up won four 
races without a break, not unnaturally 
failed with 9 st. 4 lb. to carry in the 
Prince Edward Handicap, resumed 
his victories in the Durham Handicap 
at Doncaster, finishing the season by 
a failure, heavily weighted, at the 
Liverpool Autumn Meeting. It would 
be interesting to know how far this 
reformation was due to the course of 
hurdling to which he had been rele- 
gated. 

A colt who ought to be mentioned 
is Abbots Trace, who nearly always 
ran well, though perhaps he did not 
stay as successfully as one would have 
expected of a son of Tracery and 
Abbots Anne. Ridden by Donoghue 
in the Derby of 1920, Abbots Trace 
had fallen some 100 yards from home, 
happily without hurting his jockey; 
for it is thought that a fall on the flat 
is more dangerous than one over a 
fence. Abbots Trace was much fan- 
cied for nearly all the races last sea- 
son, when his record was two wins 
and four seconds in nine attempts. He 
started favourite for the Cambridge- 
shire, for which he ran disappoint- 
ingly. As little as 3 to I was taken 
about him—surely a ridiculous price. 
One of his least sanguine associates 
was his owner, Lord Dewar. In a 
conversation I had with him on the 
morning of the race he expressed 
merely faint hopes of success, remark- 
ing that disappointment was_ less 
keen when expectation was _ not 
allowed to run high. The longest 
race the colt won last year was the 
Liverpool Cup, a mile and 3 furlongs, 
and it is perhaps questionable to what 
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extent he can be allowed to rank as a 
stayer, though his claims can scarcely 
be ignored altogether, as he was only 
beaten a length and a half for the 
Doncaster Cup, 2 miles 1 furlong. 
Sir Ernest Paget’s Paragon was 
one of the best horses running last 


year, but this son of Radium and 
Quintessence never attempted to win 
over long distances. He began by 
carrying off the Jubilee, a mile and a 
quarter, was at any rate prominent in 
the Hunt Cup, where he finished 
fifth, very little behind Orpheus, whom 
he was meeting at even weights. In 
the Liverpool Cup, attempting to give 
Abbots Trace 6 lb., he just missed a 
place; but he beat Abbots Trace a 
head in receipt of 4 lb. for the Duke 
of York’s Handicap at Kempton 
Park, and made a fight against 
formidable rivals in the Champion 
Stakes ‘* Across the Flat,’’ a mile and 
a quarter, being beaten a length and 
a half by Orpheus, Redhead interven- 
ing. 

Over his own course one of the 
best of last year’s runners was Glan- 
merin, the son of Orby and Bride- 
wain. He had been the property of 
the popular Lord Herbert Vane-Tem- 
pest, who came to such a tragic end 
in a railway accident. Lord Herbert 
left the horse to Lord Londonderry, 
for whom he won the Salford Borough 
Handicap easily with 9g st.; was 
beaten only a head for the Hunt Cup, 
giving his conqueror Illuminator 21 
lb., and after a failure in the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, carried 
within a pound of to st. successfully 
in the Stockton Stewards’ Handicap, 
crowning his achievements by a very 
easy victory in the Portland Handicap 
at Doncaster, burdened with 9 st. 5 Ib. 
Illuminator’s Hunt Cup victory was 
one of the surprises of the season. He 
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is another son of Radium, a horse 
who was by no means in favour with 
trainers in general prior to the pre- 
sent season. Not much had _ been 
thought of Illuminator before he won 
the Hunt Cup, and how little he was 
expected to do so is proved by his 
having started at odds of 50 to 1. 

Of the fillies Blue Dun, the 
daughter of Corcyra and Blue Tit—the 
dam of the 10,500-guinea Westward 
Ho! and the 14,500-guinea Blue En- 
sign—must certainly not be left out. 
She was considered unfortunate by 
her friends to have been beaten in the 
Jubilee, where Paragon had only a 
head the better of her. She was almost 
favourite for the Coronation Cup, in 
which she finished third to Silvern 
and Abbots Trace. The Ellesmere 
Stakes at the Newmarket First July 
was so easy a task that it did not add to 
her reputation, nor was much thought 


of her having given Chat Tor 1o lb. 
and an easy beating for the Dulling- 


ham Plate. It may be that belief in 
her staying power was exaggerated, 
for it will be remembered how deci- 
sively she was beaten for the Cam- 
bridgeshire of 1920, and she _ was, 
moreover, last but one for the Don- 
caster Cup. In the Limekiln Stakes 
at Newmarket she divided Orpheus 
and Silvern, ran a good second for 
the Liverpool Autumn Cup, giving 
the winner Crevasse 12 lb., and meet- 
ing with all sorts of misfortunes on 
the journey; in fact, there can be 
little doubt that she ought to have 
won with some ease; but the Man- 
thester November Handicap she car- 
ried off at her leisure. Bracket, a 
handsome winnet of the Cesarewitch 
in 1920, did nothing to increase her 
reputation. Redhead has claims to 
consideration, though there were 
times when she by no means pro- 
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duced her form. This daughter of 
Harry of Hereford and Hair Trigger 
must be set down as a stayer. She 
was trying to give Double Up 7 lb. 
when he beat her for the Visitors’ 
Handicap at Ascot, and on _ the 
strength of this she was made a good 
favourite for the Liverpool Summer 
Cup, in which she was absolutely last. 
Favourite again at 5 to 2 on for the 
Duke of York Stakes at York, she 
finished last of the three, but then 
proceeded to win the Ayrshire Handi- 
cap with 8 st. 13 lb. and the Cale- 
donian Hunt Cup, a mile and 5 fur- 
longs, with odds of 4 to 1 on her. She 
walked over for the Produce Stakes 
at Newmarket; her effort in .the 
Champion Stakes has been men- 
tioned; and then again, favourite for 
the Durham Stakes at Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting, she would do 
nothing, and finished last but one; 
winding up, however, with a comfort- 
able victory in the Osterley Handicap 
at Hurst Park, a mile and 5 furlongs, 
carrying g st. 6 lb. It may be said 
that all these were horses who well 
sustained the reputation of the tho- 
roughbred, 


THE STEEPLECHASE SEASON. 


The steeplechase season so far has 
not been specially remarkable, though 
for the matter of that it seldom is until 
the turn of the year, and I am writ- 
ing early in January. It was believed 
that Sir James Buchanan—if his new 
title should be employed by the time 
these pages appear, I must apologise 
for the omission—had three really 
good fencers in Silver Ring, Sir 
Huon and Southampton. Sir Huon, 
after winning two steeplechases with 
heavy weights, sadly discredited him- 
self at Hurst Park, and Silver Ring— 
who possibly may not have been quite 
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ready, however—was easily beaten in 
the Victory Handicap at Manchester. 
Southampton has not yet been seen. 
Some other fencers have shown to ad- 
vantage, though there has _ been 
nothing of an exceptional character, 
and there is an unfortunate lack of 
steeplechase horses in spite of the fact 
that ninety-two were nominated for the 
Grand National, a number never yet ex- 
seeded. The weights will be published 
when this number of the magazine is 
in the printers’ hands, and it would 
be useless to attempt speculative fore- 
casts. Mr. H. A. Brown, whose good 
horse The Bore was placed last year 
and also the year before, tells me that 
he is doubtful whether the animal will 
stand a preparation, and Always who 
if fit on the day would have started 
favourite was destroyed after an un- 
fortunate accident at Newbury last 
month. 

As regards the hurdlers, it was sup- 


posed that there could be little to 
choose between Trespasser and White 
Heat, neither of whom when the sea- 
son opened had been beaten under 


National Hunt Rules. They have 
never been found in opposition, and 
Trespasser has not yet run, but his 
owner’s Sippet Charlie is understood 
to be considerably his inferior, and 
White Heat very unexpectedly failed 
in an attempt to give Sippet Charlie 
only 2 lb. The supposition, there- 
fore, is that Trespasser must be dis- 
tinctly better than White Hart, espe- 
cially as the latter ran badly at Hurst 
Park after his Kempton failure. At 
Hurst Park Front Line, who had 


TRESPASSER, WHO HAS YET TO BE BEATEN 
OVER HURDLES IN ENGLAND. 


been second for the Cesarewitch of 
1920 and had run well on other occa- 
sions, won handsomely, carrying 
13 st. 3 lb., but at Manchester with 
3 Ib. less he was beaten. 
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It is encouraging to find that the 
Amateur Golf Championship Committee 
has finished the Old Year with a distinctly 
promising step forward — although, 
strictly speaking, it is reactionary—in 
deciding that, in future, the Amateur 
Championship will be open to anyone 
who cares to enter provided his Club 
committee will father his entry. We in 
particular welcome this return to the old 
conditions as, alone amongst golfing 
writers, our golfing correspondent from 
the first pointed out in this Magazine the 
absurdities of the position and the proper 
cure for unwieldy fields. We know that 
his outspoken comments were carefully 
digested in certain quarters; but while 
we are flattered, we were hardly prepared 
to find recently that one well-known and 
interesting writer had bodily lifted our 
correspondent’s remedy for the elimina- 
tion of the golfing unfit! This may be 
intelligent anticipation of the Committee’s 
next move, and in the true interests of the 
game we gladly make them a present of 


the suggestion, no matter who may at- 


tempt to claim the credit. 
* ** * 


Last month in writing of Captain 
Knight’s charming book ‘‘ Wild Life in 
the Tree Tops” the reviewer was puzzled 
to know why all the rooks, as the author 
describes, suddenly started upon building 
operations at the same time? Other birds 
are more leisurely, some of them begin- 
ning to construct their nests long after 
others have been hard at work and indeed 
have finished. An_ explanation has 
reached us. The rooks in question were 
waiting with such patience as they could 
until a man with a gun, stationed below 
the trees, had removed himself after 
taking toll of the prospective parents. 
Then without delay the rooks energetic- 
ally made up for lost time. 

* * * * 

Brief record may be made of Carpen- 
tier’s gallant victory over a worthy 
opponent in the Australian George Cook 
at the Albert Hall. Perhaps the contest 


may be described as a triumph of mind 
over muscle, notwithstanding that Car- 
pentier is well equipped with muscle and 
Cook very far from lacking in intelligence. 
But the Frenchman, it need hardly be 
repeated at this date, is a rare genius at 
his craft, gifted with every requisite for 
success. It was borne in upon those who 
watched the battle that Dempsey must be 
a wonder, for Carpentier conveys the im- 
pression of invincibility. To have stood 
against the Frenchman for nearly four 
rounds is vastly to the credit of Cook. 


* * * * 


We have been reading continual criti- 
cism of winter racing, which is denounced 
as decadent, and dull. In fact it is very 
much what it always was, and the attend- 
ance. at meetings affords the amplest proof 
that it interests a vast number of people 
who are not deterred by bad weather and 
inconvenience of travel. Reaching a 
meeting often means a drive to the sta- 
tion, a journey by rail, another drive to 
the course; before the visitor reaches 
home he will havé had four rides in road 
vehicles and two in trains. Journalists 


_ who make these complaints perhaps not 


unnaturally grow bored with racing all 
the year round and do not understand that 
other people can derive any gratification 
from it. 

* * * * 

That it is not by any means always in- 
teresting may be freely admitted. There 
are dull patches. Selling steeplechases, 
for instance, have been melancholy 
failures this season as they were last. But 
there is evidence that fully as much in- 
terest as ever is taken in the Grand 
National, the entry of 92 for which has 
never been exceeded, is indeed, some 33 
per cent. above pre-war average. Most 
if not all of these 92 will be out in the 
course of the next few weeks, and if it is 
interesting to see them at Liverpool why 
not elsewhere? If the fences are not so 
big at other places a great many more 
horses stand up to jump them. 


From a Country 


House 


Winter Thoughts: Caravanning and Middle-age: 
Sporting Books: 


BY 


The Highlands out of Season. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 


HE caravan has left its station 

under the oak tree in the garth 
meadow and is now beneath the shelter 
of an outhouse. The storms of winter 
may blow, rain and hail and snow may 
fall, but the outhouse tiles turn their 
red faces to the elements and do but 
look brighter for the fierce attacks. In 
a few months, when spring returns, the 
caravan will be drawn to its appointed 
place and I shall enjoy all the pleasures 
it can afford without any of the penal- 
ties. Time was when the nomadic life 
at home appealed to me as strongly as 
it did abroad, but I came to the fairly 
rapid conclusion that the game was not 
worth the candle. 
averages no more than four miles an 
hour, and both the cycle and the motor 
car have robbed this pace of any claim 
to be regarded as progress. A suitable 
pitch is not easy to find, and certainly 
last vear accentuated the normal diffi- 
culty of finding good drinking water. 
Then again, one lives in an atmosphere 
of incessant washing up and an unend- 
ing effort so to dispose of necessary 
impediments that they will take no 
space at all. I find that the village 
shopkeeper unearths her oldest relics 
for the unfortunate vanner and doubles 
their price. The farmer’s oats and hay 
assume a value that is in no way con- 
nected with market prices. In_ short, 
the man with the caravan is a kind of 
Aunt Sally and all those whose sup- 
port he enlists have a free shy and 
generally hit the mark. 


A one-horse van. 


The townsman living and working at 
pressure for ten or eleven months 
in a wilderness of bricks and mortar 
may be satisfied to mortify his flesh 
and empty his pocket, he has for re- 
ward the open spaces, the ample views, 
the picturesque though predacious 
villages; he is the object of the un- 
bounded admiration of the children 
and from time to time he will meet 
simple, kindly people whose graces 
will atone for many minor hardships. 
But the countryman lacks the incen- 
tives of his town cousin. The woods 
are at his door, the farmsteads lie 
around his own, his daily walk or ride 
or drive may be directed to delightful 
villages through which he can pass un- 
scathed. Should he be _ purchasing 
the farmer’s wares, his copy of the 
weekly agricultural returns, sent now 
at small charge by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and until lately free of all 
cost, enables him to check prices. He 
may even have the pleasure of offering 
a free pitch to some helpless vanner 
who has strayed his way and of listen- 
ing over a pipe to the story of troubles, 
which though trifling in themselves 
seem out of place on a short and hard- 
won holiday. He will realise then that 
the French philosopher spoke truly 
when he said that there is a secret satis- 
faction in the misfortunes of our 
friends. The Clerk of the.Weather is 
no respecter of vanners; he may elect 
to send rain for several days on end. 
The roof or sides of the van mav not 
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be quite water tight and then all the 
moisture in the atmosphere learns in- 
stinctively where to find headquarters. 
I have known sensible men leave their 
caravan in such circumstances and, 
after agreeing to pay a farmer a very 
high rent for simple shelter and an 
extravagant price based on town 
charges for horse maintenance, to re- 
tire secretly to town, en route for some 
obscure seaside place where they will 
lie perdus. But this does not end their 
lying. In the autumn they will talk 
glibly about the delights of the caravan 
life and if they can arouse sufficient 
enthusiasm in their audience they will 
even admit that they know of an excel- 
lent caravan for sale. Such is the 
nature of man who, with all due 
apology to the serpent, is more cun- 
ning than any of the beasts of the field. 


* * * * * 


But, though vanning be a delusion 
and a snare, a pastime maintained by 
the presence of convention and the 
reluctance of the average man to give 
himself away, a caravan makes the best 
possible summer-house, and under an 
oak tree at the end of an orchard that 
stretches to the house it finds an ideal 
situation. The shyest birds grow 
accustomed to it, so do the rabbits; it 
is a point of vantage from which one 
may watch unseen the pageant of the 
spring. On cold mornings a small oil 
stove maintains warmth; with books, 
papers, and a pair of field glasses it is 
possible to spend a delightful day. If 
one is too occupied or too concentrated 
to return to the house at mealtimes, 
little trouble is involved in the dispatch 
of a tray across the orchard; it returns 
by the same route and the question of 
washing up does not arise. At tea- 
time one knows that the water is pure 
and the milk clean. Should the night 
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be hot, there is the couch at hand, door 
and windows may be left open; the 
effect is as though one were sleeping 
in the open air, and-most of those who 
have done this will agree that the prac- 
tice makes for early rising. You have 
but to leave the home behind, though 
it be only a hundred yards away, and 
the habits that are engendered by liv- 
ing under a roof fall away. One is 
ready to rest soon after twilight has 
deepened and wakes naturally when 
the sun is peering shyly through the 
trees. The freshness of these early 
morning hours is known to those who 
breathe their air, it cannot be described 
adequately; but through the long 
winter days, when even the light is 
cold, the lover of the open turns to 
them in imagination. 


* * * * * * 


I have always thought that wild life 
is friendliest in those early hours. 
Rabbits will feed within a few yards of 
the caravan, the birds sing their lauds 
undisturbed. The vanner has _ his 
share of the enjoyment, but it is 
‘* sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’’ There is a horse to groom 
and feed, there are beds to make, 
breakfast to get, a route to choose, all 
the troublesome little incidents of the 
day, all its uncertainties. With these 
I dispense gratefully. While attending 
to correspondence in the house after 
breakfast, the caravan receives atten- 
tion; by the time letters are ready for 
the post all is in order. Against the 
great heat of day, the oak tree provides 
ample shade; if the weather be really 
unpleasant, the caravan can be locked 
up and left alone. In the caravan too 
one is ‘‘ out,’’ there is no need to attend 
afternoon tea or to waste a precious 
hour on small talk. In short I claim 
for my vanning that it is the very best 
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kind for the countryman, and if one is 
not content with the pitch, or wishes to 
see some aspect of the changing year 
at closer quarters, it is only necessary 
to put the horse in and draw off to 
another meadow. This is pure theory ; 
down to the present I have felt no 
need to change. Finally, when autumn 
grows boisterous and east winds shake 
the springs, the caravan is drawn to 
the shed in which it stands as I write, 
and if it demands payment for service 
the claim may be met with a new coat 
of paint and some oil. 

I venture to suggest to my brother 
vanners that this is not only the true 
de luxe method, but that it is the 
cheapest and most effective method of 
following a harmless hobby. They 
need no more than a bare caravan. I 
bought mine from some gipsies who 
had lived in and taken care of it for 
thirty years. It had reared and sent 
into the world a large and prosper 1s 
family, and finally the parents, having 
saved money, bought a cottage in 
which to spend their declining days. 


* * * * * 


I suppose that the foregoing is a 
middle-aged view, but then middle age 
has arrived and I am not ashamed of 
my visitor. He won’t stay and it is 
best to make the most of him for his 
successor, if I am spared to welcome 
him, is a sort of degenerate Santa 
Claus. The last comes down the 
chimney when we are young and 
asleep, he brings gifts and disappears ; 
his team of reindeers used to wait on 
the chimney tops when I was a little 
boy, but to-day I suppose he uses an 
aeroplane. Old age on the other hand 
enters in the light of day. I am pre- 
pared to find him arriving on crutches ; 
his pack is composed of ailments. All 


our pleasant sins are instruments to 
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plague us. Have we followed athletics 
too violently, he presents us with some 
form of groggy heart and warns us that 
it is not guaranteed to wear. Have we 
enjoyed our wine overmuch, he pre- 
sents us with his latest fashion in gout. 
Have we endured too much exposure, 
too many wettings in pursuit of fur or 
feather or fish, he twists our joints with 
rheumatism. He charges all the winds 
and weathers we have laughed at so 
long, to do us what ill they like, and 
by way of consolation for all these 
insults, presents some of us with a 
venerable appearance and whitens the 
few locks that time has spared. Only 
in rare instances does he allow us to 
carry on, and then under protest. 

I knew an old gentleman “ in his 
eighties ’’ as the village would say, 
who used to be wheeled in an invalid 
chair to the covert side and there with 
a little 28 bore he would select his birds 
and drop them cleanly. Not bad this 
for a man who could not stand un- 
aided! Another veteran I knew was 
eighty-two when he sent his hunters 
to be broken to motor cars, and he 
actually hunted till he was eighty-five. 
I think he would be hunting now at the 
advanced age of one hundred and five 
(he died just twenty years ago) but his 
particular friend, the parson, a man of 
equal age died suddenly and was 
buried in shocking weather and the old 
gentleman stood bare-headed by his 
grave and sought his own a fortnight 
later. On the whole it must be con- 
fessed that old age is a tyrant, but 
middle age is a gentleman and makes 
allowances. You may follow every 
sport and pastime, though you may not 
be quite as strenuous as you would 
wish ; the young have not yet dismissed 
you as an old fogey, indeed, if not very 
young, they are not too proud to gather 
a little of the fruits of hard-won ex- 
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perience, so freely offered and so 
lightly gathered. But let it be ad- 
mitted that violent exercise and un- 
necessary endeavour lose their savour 
as the fiftieth year comes round, and 
the man who is still robust and fond of 
exercise begins to look for the short 
cuts and the easy paths. That is why 
I think my mode of vanning will be 
voted sensible by one section of my 
readers and silly by another, while 
the former section will be the better or 
at least the more experienced judges. 
* * * * * 

The truth that even our heroes grow 
old came to me suddenly in the autumn 
when I saw Mr. F. R. Spofforth. 1 
don’t know how many years had passed 
since I saw him before then, but I know 
he was in flannels and that he was 
troubling some first-class English hats- 
men at Lord’s. That such energy 
should be spent, such pace retarded, 
such a personality reduced to the status 
of an onlooker, is nothing less than a 
scandal to those of us whose cricketing 
experiences go back to the eighties. 
It was the pride of my life to have 
bowled to ‘*‘ W.G.’’ himself—only at 
the nets, I hasten to add. But there 
are young cricketers who never saw 
that big bundle of skill and kindliness, 
never thrilled to his triumphs, never 
watched his brother ‘‘ the Coroner ”’ 
take wickets with an underarm; never 
gazed on left-handed Scotton and 
Shrewsbury open for Notts, the former 
stopping everything and breaking the 
hearts of the bowlers while the latter 
punished everything that could be put 
away. But when I am a little dis- 
turbed by ‘‘ Tempus edax rerum ”’ my 
mind goes back to a favourite book, 
now unhappily lost, by Frederick Gale 
whose pen name was ‘‘The Old Buf- 
fer.”’ It was the story of the birth of 
cricket, of the old Hambledon Club, 
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of heroes dead before I was born, 
Alfred Minns, Peter Caffyn, Julius 
Cesar (of Surrey, not Rome), and 
other forgotten worthies. The book 
was charming, a fine cricketing story 
simply told. I’m afraid it was lent to 
somebody who does not specialise in 
returning lent books, and it is now pro- 
bably out of print, though an enter- 
prising publisher would be likely to 
make money by its revival, since the 
interest in cricket is annual if not 
perennial, and many would like a genial 
reminder of the days when men played 
in top hats and county clubs were in 
their infancy. 

* * * * * * 

It is natural to borrow books, chur- 
lish to refuse to lend, annoying to lose 
them. I have gathered from a friend 
a method of meeting the difficulty. I 
keep a book in which to register these 
loans, with places for dates. The bor- 


rower signs the book and fills in the 


date. A month from that date or 
rather at the end of the month follow- 
ing the loan, he receives a postcard 
as a gentle reminder. If the method 
and the cause of its adoption be ex- 
plained frankly, no offence is taken. 
For books I borrow, I keep a special 
shelf in the library, so that those who 
will not trouble to adopt my method 
may not be losers. Sport books are 
not only borrowed very freely but they 
have a special claim upon the owner. 
I suppose we all know the men, and 
women too, whose books have captured 
for us the very essence of hours that 
are among our most cherished memo- 
ries. There is hardly an incident in 
our experience of mountain, moor, 
loch, river and covert that has not been 
set out for us imperishably by those 
who have had similar experiences on 
other beats, so that at last we can turn 
to our favourite authors in order to 


id 
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revive our own happiest recollections. 
Such books should be discreetly lent 
and with due safeguards. St. John, 
Grimble, Millais, Payne-Galwey, most 
of us can turn to their pages again and 
again, particularly on the long winter 
nights. But if the place thereof know 
them not—well it is time to send the 
postcard. It may be written in red 
ink. 
* * * 

There are few writers however who 
have dealt faithfully with the Scottish 
winter. To those who only know the 
Highlands when the heather is aflower 
and the summer heat is on the land, 
and most of the world’s flies and 
midges are hovering over it, the 
December aspect is startling. Some 
years ago, when I used to shoot regu- 
larly in Scotland, I went up again 
early in December to get a last chance 
at grouse and bag some of the pheas- 
ants on the lower ground which at 


’ other seasons I had never stayed long 


enough to shoot. The cold was in- 
tense, the moors were colourless, the 
woods gloomy beyond description, the 
air cold. On the farms everything 
had been gathered, even the roots; the 
fields were bare. There were no visi- 
tors, the shooting boxes were shut up, 
the streams that had run clear over 
stones, the little pools where the trout 
lay were brown, turbid and swollen. 
Certainly we secured a few grouse in 
winter plumage and very fat; there 
were some pheasants too, but the pre- 
vailing sense was one of extreme de- 
pression, 

By day you could not hear any 
sound save the cry of the whaup as 
they call the curlew up there, or the 
sad croaking of a raven. It seemed at 
times as though the onrush of winter 
had blotted out normal life. 


There is a cottage at the head of a 
glen to which I sometimes went in the 
summer for trout, on some very attrac- 
tive water. It was a very wild and re- 
mote place at the best of times, you 
saw only a shepherd’s cot-hut on a 
two mile way. A grocer was unload- 
ing a big box of stores at the cottage 
and he was a man who served the 
house in the summer, so he knew me. 
I suggested that somebody was pre- 
paring for Christmas or Hogmany, 
but he told me it was the 
month’s box of provisions for the shep- 
herds. One of them would come down 
the glen and fetch it so soon as the 
weather permitted. Sometimes the 
weather would refuse to permit for so 
long that there would be two boxes 
instead of one. ‘* But,’’ added the 
grocer, ‘‘ they always take a sack of 
oatmeal at the end of the summer and 
keep it in reserve, so they don’t run 
any risk of starving.”” I was reminded 
of those far Canadian farms that look 
so pleasing in the summer but are shut 
off from the world from October end 
till April, often with tragic results to 
highly strung settlers who feel that 
theirs is a living death. Happily the 
Scottish shepherd is made of sterner 
stuff, but the sight of a box of stores 
at this season will bring back that glen 
to my memory in vivid fashion. There 
is a good book waiting for us when a 
writer who is sportsman and naturalist 
will set out the full story of the High- 
lands in winter dress. But he must be 
an Englishman or I fear his patriotism 
will lead him to paint his picture in too 
high colours. At best the Highland 
winter is better to read about than to 
endure; I have received this assurance 
from Highlanders who while admit- 
ting the discomforts never shank from 
them. 


£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 


The Badminton Photographic Competition 


One Guinea for each photograph published each month, and Fifty Pounds for ° 
the best published in 1922. 

We offer one guinea for the full copyright of each phetograph published, and 
hope to publish ten snapshots each month. But this is not all. A committee of 
well-known people—appointed by the Editor—will judge the whole of the photo- 
graphs so published and paid for during the year, and that adjudged the best 
will secure an award of £50 to the taker. 

All entries must be photographs representing any subject of sporting interest, 
and must be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 
iii. That the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to 
themselves the copyright in all accepted photographs. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photograph wnich I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
has never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprictors of the BaDMINTON 
MaGaAZINE should reserve the copyright. 


Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 


Entries for the March Competition should reach us before the 10th February. 


Signed 
Add 


Fishing in Lake Albert and the 


Upper Nile—Tiger-fish 


HE Tiger-fish is, without excep- 

tion, the game-fish of Central 
Africa: asa fighter no other can com- 
pare with it. 

There are several species of Tiger- 
fish, all of which are confined to Africa 
and to certain rivers and lakes within 
the Tropics. The largest is found in 
the Lualaba and Upper Congo, and is 
so big and vigorous—it is alleged to 
run to six feet or more in length, and 
to exceed 100 Ibs. in weight—that no 
trace suitable for use with rod 
and line, and strong enough to hold 
such monsters has yet been devised. 
The two species (hydrocyon liniatus 
and hydrocyon forskalii) found in the 
Upper Nile and Lake Albert, but 
unfortunately not above the Murchison 
Falls, or in Lake Victoria, afford first- 
rate sport. The former is much the 
larger of the two, and runs up to 
15 lbs. in weight, perhaps even more, 
in the lake. My best one was 
10 lbs., but within ten minutes of 
gaffing it, another, certainly not less 
than 15 lbs. (I saw it), was lost after 
two splendid runs each ending in a 
vigorous jump, when away came the 
hook, literally shaken out of its mouth. 
When a Tiger-fish jumps, as on being 
hooked it invariably does, and not 
infrequently as many as four times, it 
shoots straight upwards, quivers all 
over, and shakes its head so viciously 
that the spoon can be distinctly heard 
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rattling against its teeth—and this at 
a distance of forty yards or more 
away. 

The suddenness and vigour of the 
first impetuous rush of a good fish, 
ending in a jump three feet or more 
clear of the water, and the desperate 
shake to free itself of the hook, is some- 
thing that lives in the memory. In my 
own experience, the result of each of 
the first three jumps can be taken as a 
fair index of the final results. The 
first is so frequently in favour of the 
fish that hope should always be de- 
ferred until the second. If the hook 
is not then shaken free, hope is justi- 
fied, and if the fish is still on when it 
falls back after the third it is practi- 
cally a certainty that it will come to 
the gaff. 

One thing appears to be almost 
indisputable, in spite of the vigour 
of the first rush, or whether the fish 
has hooked itself or is only gripping 
the spoon and hanging on: that 
nothing should be left to chance—it is 
essential to strike and to strike hard. 
If the fish is well hooked no harm can 
be done, as nothing, so far as its case- 
hardened mouth is concerned, is likely 
to give way; if, on the other hand, it 
is lightly hooked, the hook may be 
driven home, or it may of course come 
away. In the former case, well and 
good—in the latter, suspense is cut 
short and the disappointment of the 
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loss is certainly less acute than it 
would be if the fish had not shown 
itself. 

Spinning or trolling are the two 
methods adopted for taking it: the 
former is incomparably the better 
sport, besides covering much more 
water, but the latter is more often 
practised as it is Jess exhausting in 
the terrific heat. 

In appearance the Tiger-fish is 
almost as shapely as a sea-trout or 
salmon, and scarcely less_ silvery 
between and below the lateral stripes, 
but with a mouth that is lip-less and 
quite incapable of hiding two rows of 
large and fearsome teeth that fit into 
sockets and interlock as tightly as a 
crocodile’s. Furthermore, there is a 
particularly evil look about the eye, 
due to the oblong and vertical pupil. 
In character its looks in no way belie 
it; it is a ferocious, blood-thirsty, 
merciless maurauder, that kills for the 


sake of killing—in fact, as Lord Bux- 
ton aptly dubs it, ‘A Hun amongst 
fish.’ However, it ‘‘makes good’’ in 
all such short-comings when once it is 
well hooked, as it is as game as any- 
thing that swims, and fights for free- 


dom to the last flick of its tail. But 
the great difficulty is to hook it ; perhaps 
no fish is so rarely brought to gaff or 
net in proportion to the number of 
runs it affords, with their attendent 
hopeful anticipations but all too 
frequent keen disappointments. This 
difficulty of hooking it effectively 
is due to the comparative small- 
ness of the mouth, and the ab- 
normal length and prominence of 
the teeth, coupled with (perhaps 
even mainly due to) the bony 
structure of the mouth which is 
so hard and smooth inside as to be 
almost hook-proof. Examination of 
the mouth reveals few places where a 
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hook can penetrate and hold, except in 
the angle of the jaws or well inside the 
mouth and far back in the palate and 
lower jaw. The teeth, too, are 
obviously adapted for seizing and kill- 
ing its prey before swallowing it; the 
deep scores and scratchings on spoon 
baits after a few plucks and runs, 
appear to be strong evidence of this. 
I even think it is probable that a fish, 
not infrequently during its first rush, 
and possibly up to the first jump, 
simply seizes and hangs on to the 
spoon without being hooked at all. 
Further examination of the mouth 
shows that the actual space between 
the points of the teeth of each jaw, 
when the mouth is wide agape to the 
full extent, is much less than it appears 
to be. The jaws of my 10 pounder 
are only 1gin. apart, while the points of 
the teeth are only one inch apart. Such 
a small gape would naturally prevent 
anything, unless soft and of small size, 
from being taken well into the mouth 
as is usual with most rapacious and 
cannibal fish. 

To meet and overcome these diffi- 
culties of hooking the ‘fish securely, 
the first two essentials, as they appear 
to me, are that the lure or bait must 
be small—that is both short and 
narrow. An ideal bait would doubtless 
be a small Tiger-fish, barble, or 
herring-like fish of the genus alestes, 
and about the size of a sprat. But any 
such bait would, almost at once, be 
damaged and rendered useless by the 
plucks of small undersized fish, and | 
the best part of a two or three hours’ 
outing would be spent in fixing up 
fresh baits. Of lures, small spoon 
baits are probably the best and most 
reliable. My reasons for believing 
that they should be small are founded 
on experience during two tours in the 
Nile Districts, via Lake Albert. On 


er 
j 


the first occasion, when accompanied 
by Dr. R. Owen, and the late John 
Fraser, Connaught Rangers, both 
keen fishermen, we had nothing but 


ordinary 24 to 34 inch spoons with 


treble hooks at head and tail, and we 
estimated that the average number of 
runs (not merely short snappy plucks) 
to fish brought to gaff was not fewer 
than ten or twelve to one. On the 
second occasion, when using a small 
spoon 14 inch by { inch with a single 
hook the same length as the spoon, 
(made for me by Messrs. Hardy) the 
number of runs to fish landed was 
reduced to three to one. Many of the 
fish were of course small and under 
2lbs. On the other hand, the number 
of fish from 3 lbs. and upwards was 
greatly increased, and I consider any 
disadvantage in hooking small fish, 
and being unable to shake them off, 
is more than balanced by the fewer 
losses in larger ones. It was very 
noticeable that more fish were hooked 
in the angle of the jaws—the best 
place—and in no instance was a fish 
foul-hooked. With an ordinary spoon 
with two treble hooks foul-hooking was 
not infrequent, and especially by the 
tail hook. 

On the question of tackle, opinions 
differ, and will continue to do so, but 
I was so impressed with the success 
of the small spoons that were I ever 
to visit Lake Albert and the Upper 
Nile again I should certainly go well 
supplied with them. I feel, however, 


that they might be improved 
by the addition of a _ second 
hook of the same_ size, but 


both separate and lving back to back. 
. I should also take some Devons of 
plain gun-metal or even steel, if 
possible, but fitted with two single 
hooks to reach to about half way down 
the body. It is probable that such a 
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Devon, when gripped, would slip be- 
tween the teeth more easily than a 
spoon at the strike, and give one of 
the hooks a better chance of being 
driven home. 

Lord Buxton, in a very interesting 
account of his experience with Tiger- 
fish in the Zambesi and Chobe rivers— 
which he kindly allowed me to read— 
expressed the opinion that the fish 
seizes its prey from behind. On the 
other hand, my own experiences go to 
show that it does so cross-ways. It 
must be admitted that in the coloured 
water of the Nile, where the fish can- 
not be seen, the evidence is less direct 
than circumstantial, and even in the 
clear waters along the shores of Lake 
Albert, where they can be seen, the 
fish were small and far too many to 
note which of them took the lure—a 
tiny fly-spoon—as they all went for it 
with a rush, and from almost every 
angle. I think, however, that the 
position of their teeth marks, and the 
direction of the scratches on a spoon, 
the fact that so few fish were hooked 
by the tail hooks when using ordinary 
spoons with two trebles, and that the 
best lies for the fish, both in the Nile 
and at Butiaba (the port on Lake 
Albert) were the reed beds in which 
they lurked and from which they 
dashed out at anything passing across 
their front, are all points in favour of 
the cross-ways theory. But perhaps 
the most convincing evidence that 
came under my notice was afforded by 
a young Tiger-fish—about half a 
pound in weight—that was seized and 
bitten almost in halves by another one 
of 1o lbs. to 12 Ibs., as it was being 
used as a live-bait for Puta (the giant 
Nile Perch) by Dr. Owen. When this 
big fish let go its hold, the two halves 
of the bait hung down from the hook 
(fixed in its back, just in front of the 
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dorsal fin) and were only held to- 
gether by the skin of the stomach. 
Mr. Charles Grey had a _ similar 
experience in the Lualaba, and showed 
me the photograph of a fish of 6 lbs. 
he was playing that was seized and 
bitten almost in halves: by a monster. 

When after Tiger-fish, whether in 
Lake Albert or the Nile, it is as well 
to allow for the possibility of a Puta— 
but in the interest of real sport the 
tackle used should be fine. My own 
outfit was as follows: a Hardy’s 
‘‘ Murdoch ”’ spinning rod with steel 
centre, a No. 2 Silex reel with a 
hundred yards of spinning line and a 
hundred yards of silk backing. Pun- 
jaub steel traces, ‘‘slip on’’ leads, and 
spoons as described above. The only 


thing that failed me was the line, and 
there can be little doubt that no oil- 
dressed line can be recommended; 
even a brand new line on its spool and 
unused will become sticky and useless 


within a month or two. There is, 
however, a very good American line, 
the Salina; it is not affected by the 
heat as it is prepared with flexible 
enamel. 

It may be added that the Tiger-fish 
is no use for the table; its flesh is 
watery and flabby, and a mass of 
bones. It is, however, never wasted, 
as generally speaking a fish is a fish to 
most natives. 

The smaller species of Tiger-fish 
(hydrocyon forskalii) referred to above 
is still brighter and more sea-trout-like 
in appearance than its striped relative, 
but again its beauty is spoilt by its lip- 
less mouth and prominent, vicious- 
looking teeth. It is one of the most 
attractive baits when trolling for the 
mighty Giant Perch, and is generally 
caught for that purpose. But apart 
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from this use it is worthy of close atten- 
tion purely and simply for the excellent 
sport it affords. To judge by a couple 
of score or so caught in the lake and 
river, and many others that were seen 
in the clear water of Butiaba harbour, 
it runs up to 13 lbs. in weight, and 
perhaps more. 

It takes a fly readily, and on a trout 
rod will show as good sport as can be 
wished for. Associating with this 
game little fish are two others of no 
small merit, as they also rise freely to 
a fly. They are more roach-like in 
appearance but with teeth like tightly- 
closing molars with chisel edges. 
Both species, as well as_ this 
Tiger-fish, can snip off a fly as 
easily and cleanly as if done with scis- 
sors, and they would very soon deplete 
a well-stocked fly-book unless a sub- 
stitute for gut is forthcoming. On one 
occasion no fewer than eight flies were 
snipped off in a little over forty minutes’ 
fishing, and two others were torn to 
shreds by six fish that were brought to 
net. An effective anti-snip substitute 
for gut is a short three-quarters of an 
inch length of the finest wire, such as 
is used for binding purposes, attached 
by loops to the eyed hook and gut cast. 
The most killing fly was a Saltoun, 
with black and silver body and grey 
wings, and the next best a Red Spin- 
ner—both of them sea-trout size. 

Never more than one fly should be 
used, as a fish rising at the drop will 
now and again also bite through the 
cast at the same time. A Tiger-fish, 
when well hooked, will assuredly 
imitate the antics, including the jumps 
and the general fighting qualities, of 
the sea-trout, so closely and in such a 
manner that it should satisfy the 
keenest fisherman. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL NOTES 


HE first of this season’s Inter- 

national matches, that between 
Scotland and France, has now been 
played, and, at the time of writing 
these notes, the teams for the second, 
that between England and Wales, 
have already been picked. Ireland, 
alone, has still to make her selection, 
and, as is usually the case, very little 
is known of her prospects outside her 
own country. That she will be strong 
forward is almost certain as it is sel- 
_dom that she fails in this department 
of the game; but her backs will have 
to show a vast improvement on last 
year’s form if she is to come out on 
the top of the tree. Of the teams 
already chosen, those of England, 
Scotland and France would appear to 
be, on paper at any rate, remarkably 
evenly matched, and there is every 
prospect of a _ highly interesting 
struggle for premier honours. The 
Scottish and French sides were more 
or less as anticipated by the public; 
but there has been a good deal of cri- 
ticism in regard to the English and 
Welsh selections: in regard to the 
English because it is claimed that 
there is too little new blood and in re- 
gard to the Welsh because there is 
too much! It must be remembered, 
however, by the critics that both 
bodies of Selectors were confronted by 
very difficult problems. In the case 
of England, the Selectors have 
thought fit to rely, with one solitary 
exception, on the side that proved so 
eminently successful last season: a 
policy that rather savours of playing 
for safety, or, as I heard an old Eng- 


By G. T. CAMPBELL. 


lish International player say, ‘‘ they 
are going to hang on to that side till 
they get a real good trouncing.”’ 
After what happened at Cardiff the 
opinion will appeal with greater force 
than ever. 

On the other hand, they have 
been faced by a _ very serious 
difficulty, the lack of outstand- 
ing players to take the places of 
the old ones. Few will deny, for 
instance, that Cumberlege is past his 
prime, but none of the aspirants for 
his most important position gave a 
very convincing display in the trial 
matches: The two centre three- 
quarters have also come in for a good 
deal of adverse criticism, and it is be- 
yond dispute that neither of them is 
playing up to last year’s form, but 
then again of the new men none has 
so far proved himself to be any- 
thing very exceptional. Probably of 
those tried Bradley was the most pro- 
mising, though David, apart from 
bad attacks of fumbling in his recent 
matches, is a player of great possi- 
bilities, with a fine cut through and 
a very deadly tackle. Talking of 
David, what has become of V. R. 
Price? Is he not available or can it 
be that he has not caught the eye of 
the Selectors? Surely it must be the 
former as, with all deference to David, 
I know there are many first-rate 
judges who would give him the pre- 
ference every time. The halves, of 
course, were a foregone conclusion, 
had Davies been fit, but injury keeps 
him out of the team—a sad blow for 
England—and V. G. Davies, of the 
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Harlequins, gets the vacant place at 
half-back, as partner to Kershaw. 
V. G. Davies is very good at cutting 
through, but is too fond of running 
into the mass, and is hard to combine 
with in consequence. Among the for- 
wards Tucker, of Bristol, is the only 
new cap and comes in for Cove-Smith. 

There is no doubt that some of these 
are beginning to show the “ sear and 
yellow,’’ but where are the new men? 
Certainly the Trials have not pro- 
duced them, but can this be because 
of the system on which the teams are 
picked? The English Selectors for 
the last three yars have bowed the 
knee to the fetish of combination : 
they selected their side and have stuck 
to it, not only in Internationals, but 
also in all the so-called ‘‘ Trial ”’ 
games. That so far their theory has 
paid is beyond doubt, judging by re- 
sults of matches won; but there will 
come a day when the spell will be 


broken and they will find themselves 


in a very awkward position. Surely 
by this time the English XV ought 
to know each other’s play, and it 
would have been better policy to have 
selected sides for the Trial matches 
that would have ensured more or less 
even matches. No, they have not 
been Trials: they have been Prac- 
tice games for the English XV 
and anyone playing for the North, 
South or Rest had a_ very 
slight chance of ousting any of his 
more favoured brethren. 

Turning to the Scotland v. France 
game, which was played at Colombes 
before a very large audience, the Scot- 
tish XV were unable to avenge their 
last year’s defeat at Inverleith, the 
match ending in a draw. It was a 
very strenuous game from start to 
finish, and whether the Scotsmen 
were unlucky or whether it was their 


own fault that they were unable to 
clinch matters is open to argument. 
Without doubt they had consider- 
ably more of the game than the 
Frenchmen; but the fact remains that 
they were unable to avail themselves 
of one or two glorious opportunities 
of putting on the winning try. In 
other words, they either lacked the 
necessary polish or else they were up 
against an exceptionally fine defence ; 
possibly it was a case of both. The 
Frenchmen are a vastly improved 
side, even from last year, and in Cle- 
ment they possess the finest full-back 
playing to-day. Their three-quarters 
were very fast and handled the ball 
with great accuracy and swiftness, but 
it was the old tale—stereotyped—and 
the ball went with monotonous regu- 
larity straight across the ground with- 
out any attempt being made to break 
through. The forwards are the 
strongest part of the team, being both 
heavy and fast and unerring tacklers, 
and it speaks volumes for the Scottish 
pack that they were able to master 
them. Usher and Maxwell seem to 
be better than ever, while the two 
Border men, Davis and Lawrie, were 
ever to the fore; but the whole eight 
are fine players, and it will be a good 
pack that even holds them. The Scot- 
tish XV as a whole showed a vast im- 
provement on last year’s form, and 
with three such fliers as Browning, 
Liddell and Gracie in their three- 
quarter line they are a very dangerous 
side. Their trouble has been to find 
a centre to partner Browning and a 
stand-off half. Against Wales, War- 
ren and MacPherson have been se- 
lected to fill these positions, and it is 
possibly a good solution, though 
Warren is on the slow side. What- 
ever side beats Scotland this year will 
have to be a good one. . 
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Before leaving the Scotland and 
France match, there is a disagreeable 
point which 1 feel I must touch on: 
I refer to the, to our way of thinking, 
undesirable style of play at present in 
vogue with our friends across the 
Channel. There is no use whatever 
in mincing matters, and at the present 
moment not only their ethics, but also 
their interpretation of the rules, are 
totally at variance with ours. We hear 


it from the Referees, we hear it from. 


the Spectators, and we hear it from 
the Players. A very unpleasant oc- 
currence took place in a Scotland v. 
France match before the war, so un- 
pleasant that Scotland took the very 
serious step of discontinuing her 
matches. We all thought that with 
the added experience of these inter- 
vening years France would have fallen 
into our way of playing, but it is not 
so, and the sooner the problem is 
faced the better for all. Please do not 
for one moment think that I am accus- 
ing the Frenchmen of not being 
sportsmen or of erring in any way 
wittingly against either the spirit or 
rules of the game, for nothing is 
further from my intention. It does 
appear to me, however, that the 
Frenchmen now think that as long 
as they can ‘‘ beat’’ the Referee so 
much the better. I am also convinced 
that it is entirely our own fault that 
they have got this idea. They were 
our pupils, and for years their inter- 
club and International matches have 
been refereed by Britishers. Know- 
ing that they were new to the game, 
these referees allowed infringements 
of the rules on their part to pass un- 
checked, with the result that they 
have come to believe that it was the 
correct thing to play to the whistle. 
Now that their play is on a par with 
our own, Referees are applying the 


rules more strictly, and neither the 
players nor (and this is the important 
thing) spectators quite relish it. It is 
only a mutual understanding that is 
required, and as these seem to be the 
days of Conferences, would it not be 
wise for our Rugby Unions to ar- 
range a meeting with the French 
Rugby Union to discuss the matter ? 
I would further suggest .that a swop- 
ping of Referees for our and their 
leading club matches would help mat- 
ters along. There is one thing cer- 
tain, and that is that the question 
must not be allowed to drift. 

Without a doubt as a nation we 
are conservative, and especially is 
this so as regards games. There is 
one innovation, however, to which I 
am free to confess I have fallen a 
victim. 1 refer to the numbering of 
the players. I cannot see the objec- 
tion to it, and yet very few clubs have 
adopted it. In this connection I feel 
I must relate a rather amusing 
incident I recently enjoyed. I had 
the privilege of sitting next to two 
members of a Selection Committee of 
a County that shall be nameless. 
They had come to watch the play of a 
promising young wing three-quarter. 
I also was most interested to see how 
he shaped. On the programme he 
was billed to play on the left wing. 
We all watched him like cats and 
were immensely impressed by his 
play, so much so that one of my 
friends proceeded to indite a four- 
page epistle to his Co-Selectors eulo- 
gising his prowess. It was only on 
the Monday morning that we dis- 
covered that the programme was 
wrong and that our man had played 
on the right wing! I haven’t yet 
heard my friend’s Co-Selectors had to 
say when the horrible truth was con- 
fessed ! 


The Hunters’ Club 


I—The Meat Eater 


BY 


MICHAEL ANNESLEY. 


HERE was a time, not so long 

ago either, when you could always 
find a useful little collection of sour- 
doughs, big-game hunters and ‘‘ meat- 
eaters’’ generally, in the smoking 
room of the Overseas Club, but then 
the billiard table was taken away, 
possibly because someone thought 
Snooker immoral, and after that the 
real meat-eaters began to drift. 

By some mental twist of allegory, 
however, they seemed to like the en- 
vironment of Temple Bar, where East 
meets West, although in a narrower 
sense than most of their journeyings 
had shown them. 

It was ‘‘Cariboo’’ Smith who dis- 
covered the strange little pub, in a 
passage off Fleet Street, so completely 
packed away in a corner that the in- 
cessant roar of the traffic drops a tone 
until it takes on the quality of sound 
approximating to the roar of mighty 
rapids heard from miles away. 

In that hostelry pre-war whisky may 
be drunk by those who know how to 
ask for it; and, as Smith, the Cana- 
dian, said to the American, who, dur- 
ing the East African campaign, had 
earned the pseudonym of ‘‘Bombproof 
Billy,’’ ‘‘there aren’t no fancy dishes 
at the ‘Dairmid,’ they sell bear’s meat 
mostly, and the chef, whose son got a 
V.C. at Le Cateau, could raise up ‘flap- 
per-jacks ’ at a pinch,’’ but that is a 
jest which none but the initiated will 
understand. 

Above the quaint coffee room at the 
Dairmid, with its high-backed benches 


and scob-strewn floor, was a long, low 
billiard room, which it became cus- 
tomary after some time for the land- 
lord to reserve for the use of the un- 
constituted Hunters’ Club for a couple 
of hours after lunch on most days of 
the week. At the end of that room, 
where the big fire blazed in winter, 
some strange tales were told. And, 
since ‘‘Cariboo’’ Smith discovered the 
rendezvous, it is only fair to give his 
yarn precedence. 


* * * * * * 


Coming down the Strand to-day,”’ 
said Smith, ‘‘ I stopped to look at the 
pictures in the Daily Graphic shop 
window. They’ve a fine show of Lad- 
win’s work.”’ 

‘* What a wonder that chap is,’’ 
interposed Carstairs, who had spent 
most of his life in the Congo region. 
*“ Once I saw some West African pic- 
tures he painted; they were so real that 
they set me longing for the sweat and 
the reek of the jungle once more. I 
suppose those studies of the frozen 
North, which first brought him fame, 
are just as vividly true to life, eh 
Smith ?” 

Yes,’’ Smith answered; ‘‘ would 
you like to hear how he came to paint 
them ?”’ 

A murmur of assent came from the 
half dozen men seated about the fire, 
as they settled more comfortably in 
their chairs, pressed down the tobacco 
in the bowls of their pipes and pre- 
pared to listen. 


| 
| 
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‘* It was on the beach at Dyea that I 
first’ met ‘Char’ Ladwin,’’ began 
Smith, ‘‘ and I will say that he was 
just about the softest looking chech- 
aquo I’ve ever seteyeson. You could 
see he was straight out from England 
by the cut of his shop-built kit, that he 
was new to the wilds by his well-kept 
hair and hands, and he had moreover 
an almighty dangerous looking gun 
banging against his thigh and shaping 
to spill him every time he moved. 
When I first clapped eyes to him he 
was aiming to lift a bag of beans which 
must have weighed an even hundred 
pounds—I am speaking of the days of 
the gold rush, when every man going 
into Klondike had to pack a year’s 
stores with him if he didn’t. want to 
starve through the great freeze-up. If 
you had mazuma to shed and plenty of 
luck you might get a party of Indians 
to put their straps to your stuff and 
pack it for you at eighty cents to a 
dollar a pound, every man-Jack of 
them humping a -hundred and fifty 
pound back, but mostly we had to do 
our own portage. 

“IT watched young Ladwin tackling 
that bag of beans, and I grinned at 
him nasty-like, for I was all bitter 
strength and sour gristle in those days, 
and didn’t take much account of soft- 
ness. 

‘* He hiked at that bag and he hiked 
at it and the sweat streamed down 
him; I knew that his heart was knock- 
ing against his ribs and the blood 
drumming back of his ears, but I only 
grinned when, at the end of five futile 
minutes, he collapsed cursing across 
the grub-sacks. Then, hearing me 
laugh, he turned and cursed me to my 
face, which was more than anyone who 
knew me would have dared to do, and 
somehow there was a steely glitter in 
his grey eves, and a quality in his 
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oaths which made me opine that he 
might harden out into a man after all— 
if he didn’t die in the process. 

** * You’ve got to have guts and the 
trick of it before you'll raise that sack 
to your shoulders, young ’un,’ I told 
him, ‘ an what’s more you’ll have to 
take to eating meat, instead of the pap 
on which you’ve been reared.’ 

‘** * And what the hell’s it got to do 
with you, anyway,’ he answers up, 
soon as he could get his breath. 

***T'll show you,’ I said, and with 
that took a hold of the bag and somer- 
saulted it on to my shoulders without 
an effort. 

‘* * Again!’ he says, quiet like, ‘ do 
it again, and I’ll get the knack of it.’ 

** So I did the trick again to humour 
him, and then I walked away, thinking 
that I’d seen the last of the pretty duke 
with the dainty hands, who I never 
expected would be able to reach the 
Dyea Flats. The next time I saw him, 
however, was going up the Chilcoot 
pitch in a driving snow-squall and 
climbing with hands and feet. 

‘* T noticed that his nicely kept nails 
had pretty well disappeared by that 
time, and that what there was left of 
them was filled with muck. He was 
lean and haggard, but he was getting 
better strength all right, anyone with 
an eye for a man could see that; but 
what set me thinking was that he had 
faked a forehead strap for himself, like 
the Indians use, and was humping a 
hundred pounds in his pack-straps 
with another fifty pounds weight of 
loose clobber disposed on top, and 
maybe another twenty-five pounds 
weight of stuff dangling from his 
hands. 

Eating much these days?’ =I 
asked, as I tramped past him along 
the trail, for he had not at that time 
learned the trick of slogging along 
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slack at the knees, which is the gait 
which, under those conditions, does 
not worry the muscles and makes for 
pace. 

‘** Meat mostly,’ he flung back in 
answer to my question, and with that 
he grinned a very likeable grin, so 
that I was half minded to ease up, 
suiting my pace to his for a spell; but 
I had an idea that the boys would guy 
me if I turned up at Linderman Lake 
with a chechaquo in tow. 

‘* T heard afterwards that he made a 
good showing at the Rapids, and even 
brought another man’s boat through 
the Horse’s Mane for him but al- 
most had his own boat nipped in the 
freeze-up of Lake le Barge. Anyway 
I made Dawson City long before he did 
and was away on a stampede when he 
arrived. When I got back I heard 


tell of him, for he had been the last 
man to make Dawson that year, and 


he’d had rough luck, too; for his boat 
had been smashed between ice floes 
within sight of the city and he’d lost 
all the stores he’d packed for best 
part of six hundred miles. 

‘‘ The thermometer stood at seventy 
below most of that winter, and there 
was no work for the man who could 
not provide his own grub. Moose- 
meat was two dollars or more a pound, 
but all the game had been driven a 
hundred miles into the mountains by 
the gold rush; flour and beans would 
have been cheap at a dollar and a half 
a pound if anyone had had any to sell, 
but they hadn’t, and there we were, 
men with our pokes full of gold and 
famine staring us in the face, because 
there was no food for usto buy. And 
that chechaquo Ladwin, who had 
landed at Dvea as a real, raw tender- 
foot mind you, had gone out into the 
howling wilderness after moose for a 
grub-stake. 
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“« *That’s the last we’ll hear of him,’ 
I thought to myself, for if you slipped 
off your mitten to light a match out in 
the open it took you half an hour to 
get the blood-prickle back into your 
fingers, you could hear your spittle 
crackle in the air if you spat, and your 
breath froze solid on your face from 
lips to chin as you walked. Even a 
hardened sourdough wouldn’t have 


- gone hunting in such weather, but for 


a chechaquo to take on such a proposi- 
tion seemed sheer flighting, kiting 
madness. 

** But the luck was with Ladwin 
that journey. 

‘* Within fifty miles of Dawson he 
found moose; and, catching them in 
a narrow canyon, made a great killing ; 
how they ever strayed there is an ever- 
lasting miracle, for Indians he met up 
with told Ladwin that they had seen 
no game within a week’s wandering. 
Those Indians were just about all in, 
and it looked as if they might finish 
off the white man when they came 
upon him cutting up the red meat, but 
he had his gun, and so they traded a 
dog-team for a load of meat; and that 
was a gold mine to him, as things 
panned out. 

‘‘ He rested and fed the starving 
huskies a couple of days and then 
came down to Dawson with his first 
load of meat, that fetched three dollars 
a pound, and he’d a whole lot more 
cachéd in that canyon fifty miles up 
country. He’d the good sense to see 
that he needed a partner, for he was 
no dog-musher in those days. Luckily 
enough I was the first man he met up 
with after arriving at that conclusion, 
and he didn’t have to ask me a second 
time to stand in with him; for my own 
grub was getting mighty low, and, fur- 
ther than that, I wasn’t making pay- 
dirt. You may say that it wasn’t much 
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of a bargain for Char Ladwin, seeing 
that he had the meat killed and cachéd 
before I stood in, but then you must re- 
member that there wasn’t a man in the 
Yukon who wouldn’t have backed me 
against the devil himself for snow- 
bucking and ice travel. 

‘* Anyway we broke out the meat 
and we brought it to Dawson, and we 
cleaned up five thousand dollars in 
gold-dust over the bargain. We could 
have had more, but we traded a fair 
part of the meat for beans, bacon and 
flour, which we needed badly. And, 
of course, we had the dog team in 
hand. 

‘* We miked around for awhile, and 
those dogs kept on consuming our 
good grub, until what I thought was a 
happy idea struck me. I sure thought 
I’d got a hunch in short. 

‘“ It seemed to me we could turn 
those dogs into good money, with a 
bit of careful manipulating. You all 
know that gold-diggers are born gam- 
blers, and sportsmen, too, in the main. 
We were most of us idle, and it struck 
me we might well put in some time 
dog-racing. I never meant that we 
should race, but I thought that our 
team, which was a good one, would 
fetch a top-hole price if the idea 
caught on. 

‘“Ladwin thought otherwise. I 
never mentioned the scheme to him 
until I had put it around the saloons; 
in fact, he mentioned it first, and then 
I told him how I had planned things, 
but he didn’t fall for it. 

know,’ he said, ‘ that 
they’ve a committee formed to organize 
this race, that the entrance fee is going 
to be a thousand dollars and that they 
say fifty teams will run; there is to be 
only one prize, fifty thousand dollars, 
and the first man home gets it.’ 

‘* * Then our team ought to make all 
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of five thousand in open market,’ I 
said. 

“Five thousand nothing,’ Char 
answered; ‘ I’m going to race those 
huskies myself.’ 

“* I tried hard to dissuade him, for I 

knew the best dog-mushers in the 
Yukon Country would be in that race, 
and I didn’t want to see him fall down; 
but he wouldn’t hear of it, and there 
was worse to follow. The owners of 
all the games in the saloons came in on 
the proposition till it stunk, for they 
were out to make money out of the 
gamble, and meant framing their own 
conditions. They got in on the com- 
mittee and hit the race up to fifty 
miles, down the Klondike, on to the 
Yukon and round the bend to Dawson 
City, racers limited to four relays of 
dogs. 
‘* I got word of this move early, and 
seeing that Char was set on the busi- 
ness bought a good team of Hudson 
Bay dogs at a moderate figure, but 
moderate as the price was it knocked 
a big hole in our resources, and it was 
certain that we could not raise enough 
for even a third team, although all the 
syndicate nominees were going the 
full four flush. They came to us and 
tried to buy our dogs, but Char’s mind 
was made up, and my will was begin- 
ning to set, so we told them to get to 
hell out of our shack and seek dogs 
elsewhere. When they heard that Char 
meant racing the syndicate bosses 
offered a consolation prize for the best 
chechaquo, but Char wasn’t to be 
laughed out of things that-a-way. 
‘ All the more for us to rope in, Cari- 
boo, if I win,’ he says. ‘ Anyway 
I’ll save our stake.’ 

‘* The position was too serious for 
joking or optimism, however; for our 
thousand dollars was staked and twice 
as much again had gone on the Hud- 
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son Bays, and what chance had we got 
with two teams against any four such 
as the syndicate bosses would put on 
the ice? 

“* We were destined to have a sport- 
ing chance after all though; for two 
days before the race the very Indian 
whose people Char had saved when he 
traded them meat for one of their dog- 
teams turned up at our shack, offering 
us another team of topping Malamutes 
on terms. He would trade the dogs 
to us at a fair price, taking payment 
after the race; which price, if Char 
won, was to be doubled; if we lost, 
and could not pay for the dogs, the old 


Chief offered to buy them back from us - 


at two hundred dollars less than the 
price at which he was willing to sell 
them to us. 

“* After that we had to rearrange the 
system of our relays. 

‘‘ We arranged that I should start 
Char off over the first twenty miles 
with the Hudson Bays I had bought, 
at Lone Pine the Indian was to run out 
his Malamutes for Charles to make the 
flying change as the sleds raced along 
side by side, for the last fifteen-mile 
stretch he was to take over our own 
huskies from the old Chief’s son. The 
three men we feared most were Long 
Andersen, the Swede, an Englishman 
named Crafter, and an Indian called 
Red Feather. 

““ The conditions were that the com- 
petitors must line up half a mile from 
the river, race to their sleds, pile on 
and get away as best they could. The 
syndicate bosses arranged it all. The 
trail from the starting point to the 
bank led through a narrow track, 
where they counted on a fight, during 
which the fleet-footed Indian, Red 
Feather, was to get a halter-long start ; 
to make more certain they fixed the 
first relaying station at the mouth of a 
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narrow gut, where it would be dead 
easy to jam a man’s team, and that was 
why we figured to have Char drive the 
Hudson Bays twenty miles over the 
first bad stretch, in the hope that he 
might not get mixed in any trouble at 
the first change-over; for the place 
where he was to make his first change 
was all broad ice and good going. 

‘“ We struck a good day for the rac- 
ing, for the glass wasn’t any more than 
thirty below, and so still was it that I 
distinctly heard the crack of the 
starter’s pistol, although I was three- 
quarters of a mile away, having moved 
best part of five hundred yards down 
the river with the dogs, to give Char 
a chance of starting clear of the mix- 
up I knew there would be under the 
bank, with two or three hundred dogs, 
full-fed and fighting mad, leaping at 
each others throats the moment they 
were loosed and their masters were 
down, belly-flat, on the sled-boards. 

** At the very first jump-away Char 
bumped into a man, who lashed out 
savagely and burst his knuckles 
against my partner’s jaw; but Char 
didn’t hit back, because he knew that 
no man can drive fifty miles in that 
cold with split knuckles; he only ran 
all the faster for the river; and 
got hooted for his pains. He was 
well away with the first half dozen, 
but Red Feather was in the lead, 
just as the Syndicate bosses had 
planned. At the river bank the 
Indian drew clear ahead of the 
press, and so did Char, but there was 
a terrible fight raging between dogs 
and men before ever the race was 
started. All the same, five teams won 
clear and were away before ever the 
Indian won to his sled. At last I saw 
him go past me like an arrow, and 
found myself roaring ‘ Come on you 
Char!’ and I heard him shout in 


we. 


I swung out the dogs and 
felt him spring on to the sled and 
snatch the gee-pole from my hand. He 
had his whip all ready and was on to 
his knees in a moment and pouring 
leather like hell as the dogs jumped it 
and raced for the narrow channel, 
through which half a dozen teams 
and Red Feather had already van- 
ished; but before he went I had time 
to scream that Crafter was leading the 
race. 

‘‘ Before they reached the first re- 
laying station, fifteen miles from the 
start, Char had overtaken and passed 
three teams, but Crafter, Red Feather 
and two other men were still ahead; 
at a mile short of the station he heard 
runners singing behind him, and 
Long Andersen drew level with his 
wheelers. For many minutes they 
raced side by side, each man pouring 
whip into his dogs; then Char drew 
ahead as the Swede swerved to meet 
his new team rushing out from the 
bank. At the same time Crafter was 
streaking away through the narrow 
gut, which was wide enough for one 
sled only, and for the mouth of which 
Red Feather and a man named Marks 
were racing; as they drew abreast of 
Char he threw his team to one side to 
let them by, and caught the sound of 
the Indian’s scornful laughter at 
what he considered the Englishman’s 
lack of pluck; but it was only wisdom 
on Char’s part, for he had seen that 
the two sleds must crash. The teams 
raced into the gut side by side, and 
than the dogs sprang at each others 
throats, completely blocking the trail. 

‘““ Char sprang to the gee-pole and 
threw his team over into the soft snow 
at the side, where they wallowed for- 
ward half buried; Long Anderson, 
racing up behind, endeavoured to 


answer. 
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execute a similar manoeuvre, but 
failed signally ; and, an instant later, 
crashed into the turmoil which already 


blocked the trail. As Char won by 
the tangled mass, which all three men 
were struggling madly to club and 
tear apart, he grinned hopefully for 
the first time since the race had started, 
and a little further on hit the hard- 
packed trail once more, screaming 
“Mush, you devils, Mush!’ to his 
maddened team as he flung himself 
on to the sled. 

**Ahead the ice lay clear to Lone Pine 
where the old Chief was waiting; as 
Char’s rocking sled hove in sight the 
Indian yelled and poured his whip into 
the Malamutes until they raced along- 
side the other team. With a sure 
spring the boy swung from one sled 
to the other and felt the Indian drop 
off behind him, while the joy of the 
pace of the fresh team he drove surged 
through his veins. Ten miles further 
on he passed the other man who had 
been in the lead. Still of Crafter there 
was no sign, but the Indian boy from 
whom he took over his own huskies for 
the final relay told him that the only 
representative of the syndicate bosses 
left in the race was no more than a 
bare quarter of a mile ahead, and driv- 
ing very wearily, having wrenched his 
shoulder, or sprained his wrist, in the 
fight under the river bank at the start 
of the race. 

‘* Five miles from home Char, hus- 
banding his team and holding them 
together as only the man can do who 
has the true instinct for dog-driving, 
saw Crafter’s outfit ahead; yard by 
yard he crept up, pouring whip and 
yelling, as he knelt up holding on 
grimly with his left hand. Crafter 
was kneeling up too and swinging his 
whip freely, but from time to time he 
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had to cease driving to save himself 
being pitched off, as the sled swung 
and swerved, for his left arm hung 
limp and useless at his side. . 

‘Yard by yard Char’s team crept 
up until they were nosing at Crafter’s 
sled-trail. He swung them out a 
fraction and saw his leader creep up to 
his opponent’s wheeler ; then he knew 
the wisdom of having kept his own 
dogs for that last desperate relay. 

‘“ The dogs were finely conditioned, 
and had been in hard work all winter, 
but, more important still, Char had 
slept and fed with them all along the 
Yukon trails and every beast was a 
known personality to him; that is to 
say he knew how to penetrate to each 
animal’s intelligence so as to get the 
best out of it. 

‘“* They had but two miles to go now. 
It was sheer dog-killing ; for Crafter, 
although a great musher, did not know 
his team as Char knew his. Crafter, 
despite his disabled arm, did great 
things with his whip, but Char got 
more from his beasts by the use of his 
voice and his personality, which, as I 
say, his animals knew. 

‘* As the two teams tore past Klon- 
dike City a great cheer greeted them, 
for it was anyone’s race as yet. There 
was half a mile more to Dawson upon 
the north bank, and down that stretch 
of ice each man strove to conquer as if 
his immortal soul was staked upon the 
issue; but still neither seemed to pre- 
vail over the other; until, within a 
hundred yards of the judge, Char 
lifted his team with that sure dog- 
driving instinct, of which I have 
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spoken, to win by half a single dog’s 
length. 

‘““ No one laughed at the chechaquo 
after that, for he was sure a meat-eater, 
and well on the way to become a sour- 
dough. 

“* And now I suppose you will want 
to know what all this has to do with 
the fame Ladwin afterwards attained 
as an artist. Well, when the winter 
broke and we had staked our claims 
and made our pile on New Discovery, 
we went home together to England ; 
and there I met the boy’s father, a 
typical English country gentleman, 
fond of fun, fox-hunting and fighting, 
a type which is all too rare nowadays. 

‘“ It appeared that young Charles, 
up at Oxford, had devoted far more 
time to painting and poetry than to 
gaining a Blue, which was all his 
father seemed to have desired for him. 
At last the old man had ripped loose, 
put his foot through his son’s pictures, 
bidding him go to the devil his own 
way. 

““When we got back to England 
Char refused flatly to go near his 
people, or let them know his where- 
abouts, until he had painted those 
pictures of the frozen north, to which 
Carstairs alluded, and which brought 
Ladwin immediate fame. 

““T am glad to say that his recon- 
ciliation with his father was complete, 
because the old boy was right in a 
way ; for Char would never have been 
the great artist he is if he had not 
come out to the wilds and lived the life 
of which, nowadays, he paints such 
wonderful pictures.”’ 
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O soon as the First of February has 
come and gone, our thoughts turn 
gratefully to rabbits. We at once be- 
come less ambitious as to what we 
shoot at. It is not only the bunny that 
is humble now. A little while ago we 
despised and regretted the very sound 
of ‘rabbit forward’’ as a nuisance. It 
is now right gladsome tidings, and the 
memory of the man who invented the 
announcement will not perish till 
rabbits are extinct. 

It does not follow that because there 
are plenty of rabbits they are bound to 
give sport. One often hears the com- 
plaint that rabbit shooting has proved 
disappointing. Well, other kinds of 
shooting are also liable not to come up 
toexpectations. In the case of rabbits, 
failure of sport is frequently due to 
human neglect of reasonable precau- 
tions to ensure it. You cannot expect 
the rabbits to take an obliging interest 
in the prospect of being bombarded on 
acertain date. You should not assume 
that they will show up freely above 
ground, on the day of your choice, 
because you have seen them scuttling 
about in prcmising numbers when the 
pheasants claimed your attention. It 
was all very well to remark on the 
merry days there would be at rabbits 
later on. But to make the best of 
rabbit shooting the ground requires 
timely, careful, and complete prepara- 
tion. It is foolish policy to trust to 
luck any more than can be helped. 
Preparation of the ground for rabbit 
shooting is like a good many more 
things; if it’s worth doing at all it’s 


Sport with Rabbits 
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worth doing well. You are inviting 
disappointment if you take your chance 
with regard to rabbits lying out and 
not going to ground. 

There are several ways of inducing 
rabbits to leave their burrows and take 
up temporary lodgings above ground. 
Some of these methods are rather 


- tediously elaborate, and involve carry- 


ing about a good deal of material ; 
others are uncertain as to how long it 
will take to apply them. Whether or 
not expense be an object, it is well to 
simplify and shorten the business. 
There should bean interval, preferably 
of not more than a few days, between 
the completion of the ground’s prep- 
aration and the date of shooting; this 
will give the rabbits a chance to settle 
down on top of the ground. Whatever 
the process employed to persuade the 
rabbits to lie out, it does not do to be 
too long over the job; otherwise you 
may find when it is finished that in the 
parts prepared first the burrows may 
be open and used as much as ever. 
That will not do. 

The simplest and quickest way of 
evicting rabbits from their dug-outs is 
tainting and blocking up the burrows, 
or, as keepers call it, stinking and 
stopping. There are plenty of stink- 
ing agents, mostly liquid, that in 
ordinary conditions and circumstances 
should be effective, provided the rab- 
bits are not given the chance to become 
too familiar with them; that is to say 
a different tainting agent should be 
used for successional preparation of 
the same ground at short intervals. 
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Some of the game-requisites firms 
supply special fluids for tainting out 
rabbits, as well as for deterring foxes 
from doing evil; one of the best 
known of these fluids is so powerful 
and persistent that a little goes a very 
long way. An old rabbit-catcher who 
spilt some all down his trousers had to 
change in his garden, and he declared 
he could ‘ find on it ’’ for weeks when 
he ‘* got anyways nigh the fire.”’ 
Tar, paraffin, and timber-pickle will 
usually do well enough, and they may 
be conveniently obtained near at hand. 
The best vessel for carrying such 
liquids in, especially through under- 
wood, is an old gallon tin, tall, and 
with a fairly stiff wire handle. When 
such a tin is only about half full there 
should not be any spilling, unless there 
is a regular spill of man and tin. To 


avoid the time-taking trouble of mess- 
ing about with bits of paper or sacking 


an easy way of distributing the taint- 
ing fluid is to cut a green hazel stick a 
little less than an inch thick, and break 
off a length of two feet or so, by twist- 
ing, so that one end is brushy. This 
brushy end should be kept in the tin 
when not in action, and the top or 
handle-end of the stick can remain 
clean. 

To stink and stop simultaneously 
saves time and answers well. The 
interior of each hole or, say, five holes 
of a burrow of seven, is anointed by a 
flick of the stick-brush. Every hole is 
then solidly stopped with soil and the 
stopping of each anointed with the 
tainting-stuff, to keep the rabbits from 
opening holes from the outside. The 
rabbits which are stopped in will only 
open from the inside a few holes to get 
out; they should be given three days 
to come out. Subsequently such holes 
as have been opened should be re- 
stopped and tainted; but, should 
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there not be time for this all over, 
the burrows at the guns’ end of the 
chief beats should if possible be seen 
to. A suitable party for stinking and 
stopping is one person with tainting 
tackle and two with spades... If it bea 
question of getting the ground pre- 
pared against time, it does not cost 
any more to set plenty of hands at the 
job. One man by himself probably 
would not get over as much ground in 
ten days as a party of three would in 
three days. It paysall ways to employ 
enough. It takes about a fortnight for 
three men to prepare 250 acres of ordi- 
nary woodland. 

It really doesn’t much matter, in 
average circumstances, what tainting 
agent is used. Most keepers have 
their pet stinking stuff, and are apt to 
be very conservative about it; a con- 
centrated form of tar, the smoke from 
pieces of sacking which have been in 
paraffin, and so on and so forth.. The. 
great thing is that all the ground 
should be systematically prepared 
without any burrows being avoidably — 
missed, and, in the case of closely 
successive preparations, the means of 
tainting should be varied. The main 
objection to ferrets is slowness and the 
risk of delays; whether ferrets are used 
muzzled or on a line, or both, you can- 
not depend on their not getting ‘““hung 
up.’ It is also said that rabbits that 
have been turned out of their burrows 
by a ferret do not run as well as they 
might. 

Rabbits lie out best in fine, mild 
weather. They move best when the 
under-growth is perfectly dry and the 
air is pleasantly brisk with frost. 
Human beaters are better than dogs in 
woods, unless the rabbits are very few 
and far between. A rabbit with a pur- 
suing dog not far behind runs of 
necessity for the time being, but when 
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the imminent peril of the dog is past 
the rabbit will probably shut off steam 
altogether and squat, and that tightly. 
The chief objection to dogs as beaters 
is that they drive the rabbits in all 
directions, and while giving furious 
chase to one, pass by many, which if 
found as the dogs return will most 
likely go back. In scratch packs of 
miscellaneous dogs there will generally 
be some that prefer to put all their 
energy into disturbing fresh beats. 
Dogs also are apt to have a murderous 
influence on guns who are never more 
than moderately safe. You may see 
the dog behind a rabbit, but not, till it 
is too late, another that hurls itself 
laterally into the fray. 

As many beats as possible should be 
taken straight down-wind. Never 
take a beat dead against the wind if 
there is an alternative. Such beats as 
cannot be taken down-wind direct may 
be worked across the wind, and when 
the beaters have gone a Suitable dis- 
tance their line may be swung round, 
so as to finish the beat down-wind. 
Beating right against the wind is often 
the principal reason why rabbits do 
not go forward well and run badly 
(except back). The beating at many 
a rabbit shoot is managed without any 
heed to the way of the wind. Beat as 
much as ever you can down-wind and 
up-hill all day long, and guard against 
a concentration of rabbits in beats 
where the stuff is too thick for satisfac- 
tory shooting. 

If you wish to make a good bag of 
rabbits you must pick your guns. It 
should not be concluded that because 
a man is a sound performer at pheas- 
ants in the open he will do equally well 
at rabbits in covert; it is not fair to 
expect him to do much if he is not 
used to it. There are, on the other 
hand, men who are unquestionably 
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good at in-covert rabbits but useless at 
pheasants which are at all nicely up. 
Even a very good rabbit shot may ac- 
quit himself in the most disappointing 
fashion when he has to deal with rab- 
bits in surroundings to which he is not 
accustomed; it may be among the 
stems of thickly planted firs, instead 
of the familiar hazel. 

You may pride yourself on being 
equal to most rabbits sprinting their 
best across stubble, but if you have 
not tried them on barren downland 
you may well feel surprised at first 
when you do. How those white tails 
bob in distant derision! And when 
you do begin to roll them over, what 
a way they have of going off again 
and escaping. They may have been 
farther off than they looked, or you 
may not have shot so far forward as 
you thought. 

Because you see or hear of someone 
who shoots rabbits neatly off his thigh, 
don’t persuade yourself that is a short 
personal cut to glorious achievements. 
If you cannot hit rabbits when you 
shoot from the shoulder you will be 
still less likely to do so from elsewhere. 
No one becomes a trick cyclist before 
the ordinary way of riding a bicycle 
is thoroughly mastered. Nor, if you 
cannot do any good with a twelve-bore, 
will a twenty-bore reduce the score of 
your failures. Nor again should you 
suppose there is any redeeming virtue 
exclusively in one kind of cartridge, or 
that, say, No. 54 shot will work won- 
ders compared to the effect of any 
other. Ammunition vendors used to 
be rather fond of drawing attention to 
what they were pleased to call ‘‘ Rab- 
bit ’’ cartridges, partly with the idea, 
presumably, of assisting people to 
think they would kill rabbits with them 
when they were not similarly success- 
ful with any others. Think how bad 
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it would be for your confidence if you 
were called upon to open fire on a hare 
and it occurred to you that there were 
only rabbit cartridges in both barrels. 
Stick to whatever you have confidence 
in, even though it be black powder. 

A large number of rabbits are 
missed, somewhat to the shooter’s 
surprise, through the muzzle of the 
gun being held too high in readiness, 
so that while it is being brought to the 
shoulder the barrels interfere with a 
proper view of the rabbit, and the shot 
strikes over and probably behind it. 
It will help matters if the shooter 
stands easily, with muscles relaxed, 
and his gun pointing well down till 
the critical moment. Then the muzzle 


should be brought up to the rabbit, 
instead of down, asa too high position 
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of readiness renders inevitable. 

A form of rabbit shooting that is 
rather attractive by way of a change is 
to be had occasionally among rows of 
cut underwood, the rows locally 
known as drifts or breadths. It is best 
if they are not too broad or dense. 
They may be hunted by an experi- 
enced terrier, with an active man to 
walk on top; two guns will be enough. 
Some of the most enjoyable rabbit 
shooting is to be had when two or 
three guns search the outsides for 
rabbits which have managed to survive 
the main attack in covert. There is 
nothing superior to the gun in capable 
hands for clearing off rabbits quickly 
above ground. The best rabbit shots 
are mostly the safest, but there are 
often too many others. 
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WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS OF SAVAGE 
Races. By Lieut. Col. L. A. D. Mon- 
tague. London: ‘‘ The Bazaar, Ex- 
change and Mart” Office. 1921. 
When man first wanted to smite his 

enemy it may be presumed that he did so 

with his fist, a natural instinct suggesting 
to him the desirability of doubling up his 
fingers and thumb. Probably further- 
more the assailant found that his enemy’s 
head being thick the concussion was pain- 
ful, and therefore next time an argument 

arose he took the branch of a tree as a 

substitute for fists; an improvement on 


the original which has come down through - 


the ages, notwithstanding that the origi- 
nal has never been entirely superseded. 
In course of time our man, we may sup- 
pose, became a little fanciful in the choice 
of his branches, and by slow degrees began 
to decorate his weapon, gradually arriving 
at something very much like the method 
of ornament which still prevails in the 
countries Colonel Montague discusses. 
That seems to be the history of clubs, cur- 
tailed in a few words. 

The victim of assault would naturally 
raise his arm to protect himself, and we 
can imagine that some thoughtful ances- 
tor by degrees evolved the notion of using 
something to save the arm from injury. 
So came the shield, and probably for 
thousands of years our forefathers were 
thus beating each other and parrying the 
blows. There were inventors before Mr. 
Edison, and doubtless one of them 
grasped the fact that a club with a sharp 
point to it might be utilised quite as effec- 
tively as, or even more so than, those 
which were employed in other ways. So 


came the spear, and in the dim and dis- 
tant past we had the nucleus of the 
savage’s present equipment from which 
very little change has evolved. 

One standing puzzle is how the whole 
world became populated? Mankind ap- 
peared on the great continents, but how 
did they come to inhabit comparatively 
small islands vast distances away from 
those continents? Colonel Montague in 
collecting his weapons visited all sorts of 
islands, Australia and New Zealand of 
course, Easter Island naturally enough, 
but also the Marquesas, the Austral (Tu- 
buai Island), the Hervey, Niué or Savage, 
Fiji, the Gilbert, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, Queen Charlotte, Solomon, Ad- 
miralty, and others. He found much 
about the same weapons in each, club, 
shield and spear, and all these islanders 
had their own ideas of formation and 
decoration. The author gives scores of 
illustrations, which have the effect of 
creating much amazement, for many of 
these savages show quite a pretty taste in 
ornament. 

Only some natives used the boomerang. 
No attempt is made to tell us how this 
weapon came into existence. We can only 
guess that one of the aborigines, throw- 
ing an implement which had _ naturally 
taken the formation of a boomerang, 
found to his unmitigated astonishment 
that it returned to him. Imagining things 
again we picture him calling his friends 
and neighbours together and their finally 
successful attempts to do the same thing 
with weapons which one of the more in- 
genious of them correctly shaped. There 
was no Isaac Newton there to instruct 
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them in the laws of gravity—and now 
doubts are arising as to whether Newton 
was not altogether on the wrong tack, and 
whether Einstein is not the only man who 
knows. Some day perhaps some still 
greater genius will tell us what bene- 
fit humanity can derive from the Einstein 
discoveries. 

None of the savages whose weapons 
are discussed seem to excel the Maoris. 
One of the illustrations is the head of a 
chief’s staff of office. It is entirely 
covered with one of the beautiful carved 
patterns in which the Maoris delighted, 
and which Colonel Montague says are far 
more artistic than any ornamentation pro- 
duced in the other Pacific Islands. ‘‘These 
designs are mostly of the curve, coil and 
spiral order,” we are told, ‘‘ and are sup- 
posed to have been executed with nothing 
more effective than a sharp stone, shell or 
shark’s tooth. The protruding tongue as 
an emblem of defiance is found on a great 
number of Maori carvings, and its special 
significance on the hani is that the act of 
pointing the staff towards an enemy was 
supposed to convey a deadly insult.” This 
is another wonderful thing, that the Maori 
chief and the little boy in the English 
street, as it is also much to be 
feared the little girl on occasions, 
alike regard putting out the tongue 
as a deadly insult to be wiped out 
by blood, in the little boy’s case from the 
nose. In Fiji where the clubs have a 
character of their own one oddly enough 
is called a ‘‘ toko.” We have not con- 
sulted a slang dictionary but are sure we 
should find that giving anyone ‘‘ toko” 
signifies a vigorous assault. 

The problem how to make effective 
weapons without what would strike one 
as effective material seems to have been 
solved by the Gilbert Islanders. There 
few trees grow except coco palms, and the 
islets furnish no stones suitable for spear- 
heads or axe-blades. ‘‘The natives there- 
fore had to make the best of what was 
available, so long ago hit on the idea of 
using the teeth of the shark infesting their 
waters wherewith to edge the spears, 
swords and knives which could be made 
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from the palm or other wood procurable, 
the fibre from the cocoanut converted into 
string, as also strips cut from the rib of 
the palm leaf, serving to bind on the teeth 
and keep them in position.” 

We have not yet discussed the origin of 
bows and arrows, which were used by 
practically all the world so far as can be 
ascertained. This was one of the most 
brilliant ideas in history, and it can only 
be regretted for the sake of the original 
inventor that in his day there was no 
Patent Office. We must refer readers to 
Colonel Montague’s excellent book for 
description of the three assegais used 
among the Kaffir tribe, and the various 
other fantastic creations which are not 
only described but illustrated. 


A WayFrarRER’s CaRAVAN. By A. Alex- 
ander, F.R.G.S. London: John Mur- 
ray. 

Perhaps the adjective ‘‘breezy” is not 
easy of definition, but we opine that it 
would be generally applied to Mr. Alex- 
ander’s work, and we quite understand his 
critics being forcibly reminded of George 
Borrow. The work certainly recalls 
‘*Lavengro” in modern guise. Mr. 
Alexander is known as a leading authority 
on physical training, and there is no 
doubt he is alike excellent in theory and 
practice. The thing that puzzles us in 
the book is how much should be accepted 
as fact and how much as fiction, whether 
if he asks us to believe quite all he f:as to 
tell he is not delicately performing ihe 
operation known as pulling our legs. 

His book is dedicated to his horse 
Drummer and his dog Con, who accom- 
panied him on his tour. Drummer was 
just the sort of horse one would desire for 
such an excursion, but we have some 
doubts about Con, a lady’s lap dog. He 
seems to have played up well to Mr. 
Alexander, but a small Pekinese dog 
seems hardly the most suitable for an 
excursion in a caravan. Mr. Alexander 
started without, he says, having quite 
made up his mind where he would go, 
except that it should be westward; but he 
met so many friends and acquaintances in 
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the course of his journeyings that it seems 
as if he must have had a preliminary men- 
tal map of his wanderings. 

He had not got far before he began to 
meet adventures. As he passed through 
the first village he aroused curiosity as to 
whether he was the proprietor of a show, 
a photographer, a hawker, a ‘‘ temper- 
ance chap,” or merely a ‘‘ private gent.” 
He met some gipsies who were inclined 
to be the reverse of amiable. They were 
boxing—two of a little party of four men 
with an older man and his aged wife, 
younger women and children and a couple 
of mongrel dogs. Mr. Alexander begged 
to be allowed to have a turn with one of 
them, which produced a sardonic smile 
from the gipsy who accepted the invita- 
tion. The Romany had of course no idea 
that Mr. Alexander was a pupil of Jim 
Mace and had thoroughly imbibed his 
master’s instructions. His opponent 
who fancied himself and never thought 
the stranger could fight, came at 
him carelessly, missed his blow and 
to his great surprise received a light 
tap in return. He then rushed in with a 
straight left, which Mr. Alexander easily 
avoided by a twist of the head, answering 
with a blow in the left rib and a tap on 
the right cheek, a small success which 
caused considerable consternation. Of 
course Mr. Alexander had it all his own 
way, though he made no attempt to take 
advantage of his superiority. The gipsies 
did not behave nicely. They armed them- 
selves with iron rods and other weapons, 
with the idea of having their revenge, but 
he calmed them down and condescended 
to show them how it was done. 

One thing for which we cannot forgive 
Mr. Alexander is his employment of that 
wretched abortion “‘ alright.” This is an 
outrage on the language for which there 
can be no excuse, though happily we for- 
get it as we continue to share his expedi- 
tion, not entirely a solitary one, for he has 
imaginative conversations with his com- 
panions, Drummer and Con. He tells 
some stories moreover to lighten the 
record of his journey, one of which we 
will quote. ‘‘ Two natives got married 
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one morning in Glasgow, but were much 
perturbed as to where they should take 
their brides for their honeymoon. One 
proposed a ride on a tramcar, the other 
suggested a walk in the suburbs. In a fit 
of generosity however they decided on the 
tramcar. When this was over Tam 
whispered to Jock, ‘‘ Did ye pay your 
lassie’s fare?” Jock nodded his head 
mournfully. Then after a pause Jock 
whispered ‘‘ Did ye pay your lassie’s 
fare, Tam?” Tam nodded his head in 
smiling affirmative. ‘‘I dinna approve 
o’ sic extravagance !” said Jock severely. 
‘* Weel, Jock,” said Tam, ‘‘ it wass just 
this way. I borrowed saxpence frae the 
lassie, and paid baith oor fares, and I’ve 
fourpence left for conteengencies.” 

A little further on Mr. Alexander found 
a rival caravanner amusing himself by 
beating his wife, who for her part tear- 
fully declared that the man was her hus- 
band and had a right to beat her if he 
wanted to, though she never deserved it; 
and to revenge himself for the interference 
with his pastime the man stole Drummer. 
Mr. Alexander it should have been said 
had many gipsy friends and knew a good 
deal of the language, which is perhaps 
why his work is so reminiscent of George 
Borrow. Some of these gipsies put him 
on the right track and Drummer was hap- 
pily recovered. By this time he had 
reached the borders of Wales, and he 
quotes conversations in what is supposed 
to be the Anglo-Welsh dialect, in which 
however he is not altogether happy. We 
chance to have heard and seen much of 
Welshmen, who are fond of saying ‘“‘ In- 
teed,” but we never heard one who con- 
tinually said ‘‘ In my teed,” as Mr. Alex- 
ander makes them do throughout the 
chapter. Where we suspect him to be 
romancing is in his account of coming 
across in Ireland a certain old ac- 
quaintance named Sullivanski, who hac 
appeared at different times as a 
Russian strong man, a_ clairvoyant, 
a theosophist lecturer, and a_ pro- 
fessional philanthropist, also a lecturer at 
street corners on the wrongs of Ireland. 
On arriving at Dublin Mr. Alexander 
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called at Sullivanski’s Dublin address and 
asked for O’Brien, Monsieur Parditta, 
O’Grogan, Signor Luigi, Moriarty, 
O’Toole, Murphy and a variety of other 
names by one of which he thought the old 
woman who opened the door would be 
able to identify the object of his search. 
What we have some difficulty in believing 
. is that he really came across Sullivanski 
and joined forces with him, the Jack-of- 
all-trades being now disguised as a priest. 
According to the story they travelled to- 
gether for many days, the bogus priest 
on more than one occasion saving Mr. 
Alexander from attack and being gener- 
ally useful. But the story throughout is 


remarkably fresh and interesting. 


Tue DIVvisION, 1915-1919. 
’ By Lieut. Colonel J. Shakespear. Lon- 
don. H. F. and G. Witherby. 1921. 
During the war the Thirty-Fourth Divi- 
sion as everyone knows did service in 
describing which the word ‘‘ gallant” ap- 
pears absurdly feeble. They were regi- 
ments of heroes and this is a detailed 
record of their doings. We gain some 
feeble idea of what occurred when we 
read, for instance, the record of casualties, 
and such sketches as the following taken 
at random of 24,106 Private Arthur Poul- 
ter, West Riding Regiment: ‘‘On ten 
occasions Private Poulter carried badly 
wounded men on his back to a safer 
locality, through a particularly heavy artil- 
lery and machine gun barrage. Two of 
these were hit a second time while on his 
back. Again, after a withdrawal over the 
river had been ordered Private Poulter re- 
turned in full view of the enemy, who 
were advancing, and carried back another 
man who had been left behind wounded. 
He bandaged up over forty men under 
fire, and his conduct throughout the whole 
day was a magnificent example to all 
ranks. This very gallant soldier was sub- 
sequently seriously wounded when at- 
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tempting another rescue in the face of the 
enemy.” Such records are frequent, and 
words are weak to do justice to them. 
Colonel Shakespear is unduly modest in 
speaking of his book as ‘‘ an inadequate 
account.’’ It is a noble tribute to noble 
men, 


HANDBOOK FOR THE LimBLEss. Edited 
by G. Howson. Foreword by John 
Galsworthy. Published by the Dis- 
abled Society, 48, Grosvenor Square. 
Mr. Galsworthy truly states that ‘‘ The 

pluck of our limbless is so extraordinary 
that one hesitates to write of it for fear of 
slopping over.’’ Every reader will keenly 
sympathise, and will share in his amaze- 
ment at the wonderful things the limbless 
have done and are continually doing. To 
all sufferers and friends of sufferers this 
book, full of valuable information how to 
make the best of. things, may be most 
cordially commended. 


ALPINE SKI-ING AT ALL HEIGHTS AND SEA- 
sons. By Arnold Lunn. London: 
Methuen & Company. 

This book we are told is a sequel to 
‘*Cross Country Ski-ing” which deals 
mainly with technique, the present volume 
assuming a knowledge of this technique. 
One piece of advice to begin with may be 
emphasised : it is a great mistake to at- 
tempt an expedition on skis unless one is 
fairly fit. The author has much to say 
about snow-craft which it is desirable that 
the unaccustomed visitor should under- 
stand; and he would do well moreover to 
take heed of what is written about ava- 
lanches, the danger of which we are in- 
clined to think however he somewhat 
minimises. Valuable hints are given 
about equipment, as about glacier ski-ing, 
roped and unroped. The author indeed 
deals with the sport, if it is so to be called, 
at all periods of the year and under all 
conditions. 
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By OSCAR E, SEYD, 


STeAM DEVELOPMENTS. 

It is evident that there is a very con- 
siderable interest in the revival of the 
steam car. Several correspondents have 
indicated the appeal which this type of 
vehicle makes to them, and the possibilities 
of its development on the lines of the 
Coates car, which I reviewed last month, 
are now being freely discussed. One of 
the most notable things about steam car 
experiments is the appeal these make to 
experienced users of petrol driven vehicles. 
One need not infer from this that petrol 
cars have proved unsatisfactory to all 
those who are interested in steam. I 
think, on the contrary, that it is the near 
approach of the modern petrol car in 
luxury of running to what one has always 
expected from the steam driven vehicle 
that has renewed a desire in the more 
fastidious motorists to see whether the 
steamer can still prove a_ superiority. 
Undoubtedly, I should say, for sheer 
luxury of movement the steam car has the 
best of petrol cars beaten. But there are, 
of course, many considerations which 
make the average motorist think twice 
before he chooses a steamer. As one 
who has watched the progress of the 
steamer from the days of the Locomobile, 
I may be a little prejudiced in favour of the 
older form of power unit. But this has 
never blinded me to the shortcomings of 
the steam car, and even in the very ad- 
vanced form in which it is seen to-day I 
would not recommend it to certain motor- 
ists or in certain circumstances. But I 
should like to convince all my correspon- 
dents who may be in doubt on this matter 
that the modern steam car is much more 
like the modern petrol car on the score of 
reliability than was its predecessor of a 
few years ago. One reader who acknow- 
ledges ignorance. of the steam car com- 
ments upon the remarkable resemblance 
in appearance of the modern Stanley to a 


petrol car. At a glance, as he says, one 
could not tell the difference, and he em- 
phasises that the new Stanley has ‘‘ even 
a radiator in front, quite unlike the old, 
high, ‘ boiler under the seat’ steam car of 
a decade or so ago.” Although my cor- 
respondent has not interpreted the front 
end of the Stanley quite correctly, it is 
true that in assuming the outward appear- 
ance of the petrol car the modern steamer 
has shed the most formidable of its old dis- 
advantages. The radiator-like apparatus 
at the front of the Stanley is actually a 
condenser. This device condenses the 
steam after it has been exhausted by the 
engine back into water, so that the water 
is actually used for power time after time. 
This does away with the disadvantage of 
having to pick up water every fifty miles 
or so, the new Stanley normally running 
nearly 300 miles on one filling of the 
nineteen gallon water tank. It also avoids 
exhausting the steam into the open air, so 
that the locomotive-like practices of the 
old steamers are entirely absent from the 
new Stanley. Many years ago other 
steam cars, such as the White, also had a 
form of condenser; but the device has 
been considerably improved since those 
davs, the arrangements for preventing 
lubricating oil which may be conveyed by 
the steam to the condenser from returning 
to the boiler, as well as other details, being 
now much better. The bonnet of the 
modern steam car encloses only the gene- 
rator and its fittings, the engine being 
suspended in the chassis under the body. 
Thus, while the steam car of to-day is 
vastly improved in appearance, its utility 
and general reliability have also much 
advanced. But I hope I shall continue to 
be favoured with the criticisms and queries 
of those who are still doubtful of the 
steamer, for like other things mechanical, 
it is not vet perfect, and a fault revealed is 
often a fault eventually remedied. 
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NUMBERED Roaps. 


Illustrations have already appeared in 
these pages of the new road signs and 
direction posts approved by the Ministry 
of Transport under its ambitious scheme 
of roads improvement. Details are now 
to hand regarding the manner in which 
the Ministry proposes to classify roads, 
and to number them according to their 
importance and location. This idea is, of 
course, on the lines of the system already 
followed in France, but it is not identical 
with the scheme of our neighbour’s 
country. 


According to the Ministry’s proposal, 
England and Wales will be divided into 
six sectors, radiating from London and 
bounded by the great highways to be 
known as Ai, A2, A3, Aq, A5 and Aé. 
Sector 1 will be located to the right of 
road A1, which is the Great North Road. 
Sector 2 will be located to the right of road 
A2, which is the Dover Road, and so on 
up to A6—the map of the whole country 
thus being followed in a clockwise direc- 
tion. All the roads beginning in Sector 1 
are numbered on the sectional radial sys- 
tem, and the numbers allocated to these 
roads with the figure 1 as the first figure. 
The system may thus be exampled : A12, 
A1r1o, Big, B156 and so on. The same 
number is applied to all sectors. Thus, 
in Sector 4 the numbers are Aq41o, B41 
and so on. Roads do not necessarily ter- 
minate at a road bounding a sector, and 
it may thus be possible to find, for ex- 
ample, A47 in Sector 5, this indicating that 
road Aq7 has its origin in Sector 4. 


It now remains for the county councils 
to follow the scheme set out for them by 
the Ministry of Transport, but how soon 
they will do this I would not venture to 
predict. There are unquestionably several 
advantages in such an arrangement, as by 
it the motorist will always be able to ascer- 
tain whether he is travelling towards his 
intended destination or has accidentally 
left his route. The classifying of main 
and secondary roads is also substantially 
useful in cross-country travelling. 
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B.A.R.C. 1922 MEETINGS. 


The Brooklands Automobile Racing Club 
has fixed a very interesting series of meet- 
ings at the Weybridge track during the 
coming season. Following upon the 
highly successful series held last year, the 
1922 events will, no doubt, attract wide 
attention. While one cannot say that all 
the arrangements at the track from the 
public point are ideal, good sport may 
safely be predicted for the 1922 season, an 
exceptionally comprehensive series of 
events having been scheduled. The 
B.A.R.C. meetings for this year will be 
held on Easter Monday (April 17th); 
Saturday, May 13th; Whit Monday 
(June 5th) ; August Bank Holiday (August 
7th); Saturday, September 16th; and 
Saturday, October 14th. On Saturday, 
July 15th, the Junior Car Club will hold 
its second long distance race for 14 litre 
cars on the track, and the B.A.R.C. meet- 
ing on September 16th will be for the long 
distance race for 2 or 3 litre cars. On 


June 20th and 22nd the R.A.C. Tourist 
Trophy Car Races will be held in the Isle 


of Man. Motor cycling events at Brook- 
lands, which are promoted by the British 
Motor Cycling Racing Club will be very 
numerous during 1922, a full list of these 
fixtures appearing in this number under 
Motor Cycling Matters. Readers who 
may desire further information about the 
B.A.R.C. car races at Brooklands should 
approach Lt.-Col. F. Lindsay Lloyd, 
C.M.G. (Clerk of the Course), B.A.R.C. 
Offices, 83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 5.: 
MR. H. T. VANE, C.B.E. 


In the inner circles of the British motor 
and aviation industries no personality is 
better known than that of Mr. Harry 
Tempest Vane, C.B.E. Mr. Vane has, 
of course, for many years been conspicuous 
to car owners generally as the mainspring 
of the Napier concern. As the champion 
of Napier cars he has won a high position, 
not only among the leaders of the auto- 
mobile industry but in the esteem of hun- 
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MR. H. T. VANE, C.B.E. 


dreds of Napier car owners, who rightly 
attribute to him much of the satisfaction 
which they receive from their motor 
carriages. 

Mr. Vane’s first entry into business was 
in connection with the Dunlop tyre 
company, which house he joined in 1894. 
Serving successively in the positions of 
sub-manager and London manager, Mr. 
Vane had a great deal to do with the 
popularising of Dunlop tyres during the 
peddle cycle boom in the late nineties, and 
also with their general adaptation to motor 
vehicles. In 1904 he started his connec- 
tion with the Napier concern, acting as 
secretary to Messrs. S. F. Edge, Ltd., 
who were then the selling representatives 
for Napier cars. Later he became general 
manager and a director of S. F. Edge, 
Ltd., which positions he held until the 


- amalgamation of that firm with Messrs. 


D. Napier & Son, Ltd., in 1912. Mr. 
Vane was then appointed general mana- 
ger, and subsequently became joint man- 
aging director, with Mr. M. S. Napier. 
Since the amalgamation of the manufac- 
turing and selling interests the firm of 
Napier has made rapid strides, and every 
motorist of to-day knows the esteem in 
which this concern is held in the forefront 
of the motor car industry. In securing 
this success Mr. Vane has borne a con- 
siderable part. It was also mainly due 
to his foresight that the firm commenced 
the production of the 250 h.p. Napier 
Aero engine, which has proved such a 
great success in national service and in 
aviation sport. In the Aerial Derby of 
July last, it may be remembered, the 
Napier engined machine secured both 
speed and handicap prizes. It was under 
Mr. Vane’s leadership that the 40-50 h.p. 
six cylinder Napier car was brought to 
such an obvious technical and commercial 
success as it is to-day. 

Mr. Vane is a keen business man and is 
daily to be found at his desk atthe Acton 
works or the New Burlington Street offices 
of the Napier concern; save when he is 
attending numerous business committee 
meeting's in connection with the motor and 
aero industries, in both of which the posi- 
tion he holds accords him a very strenuous 
occupation. His chief recreation, when 
he does find any spare time, is tennis, and 
he has recently taken to golf, in which he 
is displaying that same enthusiasm and 
determination to excel as he has always 
shown in business affairs. 


Motor Cycling Matters 
More Lapy’s MACHINES. 


The coming season is likely to herald 
many more lady’s motor cycles to the 
road than have hitherto been seen. In 
recent years the trade has apparently 
made little attempt to cater specially for 
the feminine rider. This, surely, has 
been a great mistake; and the recent 
Olympia Show, together with the new 
season’s catalogues provide evidence that 
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the manufacturers are now awakening to 
the error of their ways. Everyone knows 
that during the war period ladies were 
very largely emancipated from the con- 
ventional, and that there remain to-day 
many sporting girls who would not be 
seen on anything but an orthodox man’s 
motor cycle. Generally, these ladies are 
a war heritage of which we may well be 
proud, for the great majority of feminine 
riders of ‘‘male” motor cycles to-day 
rendered invaluable service in a similar 
capacity during the great tumult. In 
addition to these, there will always be a 
sporting type of girl who is definitely 
attracted by this kind of machine, which 
she feels does not indicate in her any 
physical inferiority as compared with her 
brother motor cyclists. This class of 
rider will probably never buy a lady’s 
mount. But if the trade have hitherto 
thought that there is no market for the 
specially designed lady’s motor cycle they 
have been, I feel sure, quite mistaken. 
The delightful little machines now spect- 
ally catalogued for ladies will doubtless 
make a strong appeal to the fair enthu- 
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siast, and one must readily admit that 
those firms which have set themselves to 
providing lady’s models have done so very 
thoroughly. 

To instance just one example at ran- 
dom, I can well imagine many ladies who 
have never before been attracted by a solo: 
motor cycle becoming fascinated by the 
little Radco machine illustrated on this. 
page. This dainty but eminently prac- 
tical little mount commends itself to a wide 
circle of riders who would never consider 
the purchase of a man’s motor cycle. It 
is light enough to be handled by any lady 
who is not robust; it is simple to drive 
and keep in order, and at the same time it 
is powerful and fast enough to be a prac- 
tical touring machine. One does not 
require to be an athlete to enjoy the use 
of such a mount; on the contrary, it is as 
handy for use on a morning’s shopping 
expedition as for a week-end visit to a_ 
friend several counties distant. Now 
that such a mount can be obtained for the 
reasonable figure of £56, I commend this. 
type to the careful consideration of any 
lady reader who is physically capable of 
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WITH A DODGE CAR IN WALES: FORDING THE YRFOU RIVER. 


riding a motor cycle. Even supposing 
that one never proposes to motor cycle 
long distances, such a machine can effect 
a great saving in time and money when 
used as a tender to a car or a large side- 
car combination. 

The Radco is, admittedly, a particularly 
attractive little mount, but one is glad to 
know that several other prominent manu- 
facturers are now seriously turning their 
attention to the production of lady’s 
machines. I should at any time be 
pleased to give feminine readers who may 
be considering the purchase of a machine 
assistance in the choice of a suitable 
mount. 


A Goop Fixture List. 


Excellent as was the sequence of sport- 
ing motor cycling events last year, the 
fixture list of the principal contests for the 
season now opening is still more interest- 
ing. I do not think that any pre-war 
year offered a finer range of events, and 


the sporting enthusiast, whether as com- 
petitor or spectator is assured of plenty 
of entertainment during 1922. The classic 
events promoted directly by the governing 
body, the Auto-Cycle Union, are, of 
course, the principal attraction, but a host 
of local Club events run under the auspices 
of the Union will doubtless prove highly 
successful in their respective localities. 
In order to avoid the clashing of dates and 
other difficulties, the Auto-Cycle Union 
has decided to limit the number of Open 
competitions for this year—apart from 
those directly organised by the Union— 
to one in each local Centre. The actual 
nature of the event will, of course, be left 
to the Clubs in the Centre concerned, and 
knowing the enthusiasm of most of the 
motor cycling sportsmen throughout the 
country, I have no doubt that this arrange- 
ment will work out satisfactorily to all 
concerned. 


The principal events directly promoted 
by the Union open on Wednesday, March 


: 


“On Account 
of a Lady’ 


One of a series of 
stories of the Ring 


BY 
CHAS. E. VAN LOAN 


the greatest sporting writer 
of two hemispheres, appears 
exclusively in the 


February issue of 


LLOYDS 


STORY-MAGAZINE 


Other Contributors are 


H. A. VACHELL 

MAX PEMBERTON 

F. A. M. WEBSTER 
Ftc. Etc. 


Sixteen complete stories in 
all, making the biggest and best 
magazine on the bookstall 
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15th, with the Standard Stock Machine 
Trial. This event proved so successful at 
its inauguration last year that it is likely 
to become an annual fixture, and I cer- 
tainly consider it one of the most useful 
contests to the ordinary rider that the 
A.C.U. has yet devised. For this contest 
motor cycles and cycle-cars are chosen at 
random by A.C.U. representatives from 
their manufacturers’ stocks or from the 
stocks of local agents, and are put through 
the prescribed trial without any special 
preparation of them being permitted. 
Thus, whatever they succeed in accom- 
plishing can be regarded as the perform- 
ance of an absolutely standard machine as 
offered for sale to the public. On Thurs- 
day, March 23rd, there is the East Mid- 
land Centre Reliability Trial; on Saturday, 
April 22nd, the North-Eastern Centre Re- 
liability Trial, and on Saturday, April 
29th, the South-Midland Centre Hill 
Climb. The Scottish Six Days’ Trial 
takes place from Monday, May rst, to 
Saturday, May 6th. On Saturday, May 
13th, there is the Northern Centre Relia- 


bility Trial. 

The greatest road races in the motor 
cycling world, the Tourist Trophy ccn- 
‘tests, have been fixed for Tuesday, May 
30th (Junior Race), and Thursday,June 1st 


(Senior Race). These classic contests, 
after much discussion as to the advisability 
of taking them to Belgium, will again be 
held in the Isle of Man. In all probability 
what is known as the Mountain Course, 
which has been used for the two post-war 
T.T’s already held, will again be used. 
The principal rules for the 1922 T.T. Races 
will be the same as last year, the Junior 
Race being open to solo motor bicycles up 
to 350 c.c. engine capacity and the Senior 
Race open to solo motor bicycles up to 500 
c.c. engine capacity. This year, for the 
first time, a Tourist Trophy will be offered 
for light-weight machines, up to 250 c.c. 
engine capacity. 

In the ordinary way the Motor Cycling 
Club’s annual London-Edinburgh Trial 


would start on Whit Saturday, June 3rd, 


only two days after the Senior T.T. 
Probably, however, the date of this event 
will be altered, unless the M.C.C. decide 
to make it an excuse for being relieved 
from the overwhelming entry which they 
usually receive! Other important dates 
are: Saturday, June 17th, Yorkshire 
Centre, Colonial Trial; Saturday, June 
24th, Midland Centre, Reliability Trial; 
Saturday, July 1st, Eastern Centre, Speed 
Trial; Saturday, July 8th, South-Eastern 
Centre, Speed or Reliability Trial; Sun- 
day, July 16th, Union Motocyéliste de 
France, Grand Prix (France); Saturday, 
July 29th, North-Western Centre, Speed 
or Reliability Trial; Thursday, August 
3rd, to Tuesday, August 8th, Union Moto- 
cycliste Suisse, International Six Days’ 
Trial (Geneva). 

The English Six Days’ Trial, directly 
promoted by the Auto-Cycle Union, will 
this year be held from Monday, August 
21st, to Saturday, August 26th inclusive. 

The route of this classic event is not 
decided at the time of writing. But I 
have a very good idea that it will com- 
mence in a Northern county, and, taking 
in a good slice of the Welsh border country 
and the South of England, will finish on 
Brooklands track with a speed test. The 
dates of the remaining two A.C.U. classic 
events, the Arbuthnot Trophy Trial and 
the Anglo-Dutch Trial are not yet decided, 
but the latter event will this year be run 
in Holland. 

In addition to the road events above 
mentioned, the British Motor Cycle Rac- 
ing Club has arranged a very attractive 
programme of meetings at Brooklands 
track. The Club’s season will open with 
a Members’ Meeting on Saturday, April 
8th, and there will also be Members’ Meet- 
ings on Saturdays, May 6th, August 12th 
and September 23rd. On Saturday, June 
roth, the B.M.C.R.C. will promote an 
Open Meeting; on Saturday, July 22nd, 
the Club will run its second 500 miles 
race; and on Saturday, October 21st, the 
B.M.C.R.C. Championship meeting will 
be held. 


SPORTS DIARY FOR FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1.—Racinc: Manchester. Coursinc: 
Hockwold. Hockey: Cambridge v. Royal 
Navy, Kent v. Essex. GLascow Motor SHow. 
Partridge and pheasant shooting ends. 


Feb. 2.—Racinc: Manchester. Coursinc: 
Hockwold. English and Welsh salmon and 
trout fishing begins. 


Feb. 3.—Racinc: Sandown Park. Coursinc : 
Southern Counties’ Club, Cheddington. 


Feb. 4.—Racinc: Sandown Park. 
(Rugby): Scotland v. Wales, Inverleith; 
Royal Navy v. R.A.F., London Scottish v. 
Oxford. (Association), Wales v. Scotland. 
ATHLETICS: Yorkshire Cross Country cham- 
pionships. 


Feb. 6.—Racinc : Warwick. 
Feb. 7.—Racinc: Warwick. 


Feb. 8.—Racinc: Gatwick. Crurt’s Doc 
SHow, London. AyRESHIRE CaTTLE Snow. 
Hockey: Cambridge v. The Army, Oxford v. 
Kent. 


Feb. 9.—Racinc: Gatwick. Boxinc: Army v. 
Oxford, Aldershot. 


Feb. 10.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Haydock Park. 


Feb. 11.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Haydock Park. 
Foorsatt (Rugby): Ireland v- England, Dub- 
lin. Hockey: South v. East, Beckenham; 
Wales v. Ireland. AtHtetics: Midland Coun- 
ties Junior Cross Country championships. 


Feb. 13.—Racinc: Birmingham. 


Feb. 14.—Racinc: Birmingham, 
HorticuLtturaL SHow. 


Feb. 15.—Racinc: Windsor, 
ING: Waterloo Cup meeting opens, 
Thanet. BrirmincHam Doc Snow. 
Oxford v. Liverpool. 


Feb. 16.—Racinc: Windsor, Ludlow. 


Feb. 17.—Racinc: Lingfield. 
Waterloo Cup Finals. 


Feb. 18.—Racinc: Lingfield. Foorpatt: F.A. 
Cup third round. Hockey: Wales v. Scotland, 
Midlands v. North. ATHLETICS: Northern 
Counties Cross Country championships. 
Rucsy Blackheath v. Cambridge. 


Mullingar. 


Ludlow. Cours- 
Isle of 
Rucsy 


CourRSING : 


Feb. 20.—Racinc: Shirley, Plumpton. 
LIARDS: Amateur Championship — semi-finals 
begin. Coursinc: Beccles. 

Feb. 21.—Racinc: Powerstown. Coursinc: 


Isle of Ely. Suire Horse Suow. 


Feb. 22.—Racinc: Newbury. Hockey: Oxford 
v. Cambridge. Rucpy FoorsaLtt: Oxford v. 
United Services, Richmond v. Cambridge. 


Feb. 23.—Racinc : Newbury, City of Waterford. 


Feb. 24.—Racinc Manchester. 

Feb. 25.—Racinc: Manchester. 
(Rugby): Scotland v. Ireland, England v. 
France, Oxford v. Harlequins. Hockgy: 


South v. Midlands. ATHLETICS: Southern and 
Midland Counties championships. 


Feb. 27.—Racinc: Leicester. Coursinc: Roch- 
ford Club. Racguets: Army championships, 
Queen’s Club. 


Feb. 28.—Racinc: Leicester. (Asso- 
ciation): France v. England. Hunter Society 
SHow, London. Coursinc: Wryde, Barbican 


Cup. 
FORTHCOMING SPORTING EVENTS. 
FoorsaLt.—England v. Wales, March 13; Ire- 


land v. Wales, April 1; England v. Scotland, 
April 8; Ireland v. France, April 17; English 


Cup Final, April 29. Amateur Cup Final, 
April 1. 
Rucspy Union’ INTERNATIONALS.—Wales_ v. 


Ireland, Swansea, March 11; England v. Scot- 
land, Twickenham, March 18; France v. Wales, 
Paris, March 23; Ireland v. France, Dublin, 
April 8. 


Horse SHows.—Aldershot Command, Stan- 
hope Lenes, June 27, 28 and 29. 


TENNIS.—Amateur Championships, Manchester, 
April 24. 


Go.r.—Irish Amateur Championships, May 8; 
British Ladies’ Championship, May 15; Scottish 
Professional Championship, May 31; British 
Open Championship, June 19; French Open 
Championship, June 27; French Amateur Cham- 
pionship, July 3; French Ladies’ Championship, 
July 14. 


Racinc: Lincolnshire Handicap, March 22; 
Grand National, March 24; Newbury Spring 
Cup, April 1; Great Metropolitan, April 18; 
City and Suburban, April 19; Two Thousand 
Guineas, April 26; One Thousand Guineas, 
April 28; Great Jubilee, May 6; Derby, May 31; 
Oaks, June 2; Eclipse Stakes, July 14; St. 
Leger, Sept. 13. 


Boxinc.—Amateur Championship final, April 4. 


AtuLetics.—Oxford v. Cambridge, March 25. 
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HATEVER sstyle of 
Razor you prefer— 
only the best Shaving 


Soaps will ensure a 
quick, smooth, easy, comfortable 
shave. The Regesan Shaving 
Stick successfully overcomes 
the difficulties attending easy 
shaving, and is perfectly suited 
to meet every need of the man 
who is particular with his toilet. 


Price same as similar prepara- 


tions but quality BETTER. 


Chief London Branches : 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
15 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


WAS 


Regesan 
Shaving 


Stick. 


perfectly-made creamy 
shaving soapof superior 
quality. 


The Regesan Shaving 
Stick is most economical to 
use, and gives a soft, smooth, 
foamy lather that does not 
dry quickly, sting, or irritate 
the face. On the contrary, it 
imparts a delightful feeling of 
refreshing coolness particularly 
soothing to sensitive skins. 
Try it! 

Price 1/3 per stick. 
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Boots Pure Drug 


Over 100 Branches 
in London area. 


Over 600 Branches throughout 
the Country. 
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The B.S.A. Air Rifle Outfit 


SPORT FOR 


This handy B.S.A. Shooting Outfit will = the finest shooting 
practice and sport in and around the house and garden for the 
whole family. The rifle is wonderfully accurate, easily and 
quickly manipulated. and practically noiseless. No dangerous 
explosives are required, rendering the rifle perfectly safe for the 
younger members. It lasts a lifetime. Shooting expenses are 
as follows :—The pellet propelling force — air— costs nothing. 
B.S.A. Pellets ... 2/6 per 1,000; Card Targets ... 1/- per 100 


What could be more economical ? 


See your local gun dealer now, and ask him to let you try the 
outfit, or write for post free ’’ literature. 


B.S.A. Air Rifle, 


Two Models: 

No,1. ‘177bore - £4 00 
No:2. “22- - £4100 
B.S.A. Pellets. 

No. 1. 1,000 per box - 2/6 per 1,000 


B.S.A. Wall Target - 12/6 
B.S.A. Card Targets - 1/- per 100 


B.S.A. GUNS L’? Birmingham, England. 


Proprietors: THE BirMINGHAM SMALL Arms Co., Lip. 


‘B for Bo’sun’ 


HEN | first went to sea 
in the old training squadron 
in the eighties | learned to smoke 
PLAYER’S, and it has been 


good enough for me ever since.” 


NAVY CUT 


Tobacco ana Cigarettes 


“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.’’ 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and 
Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 
P.946 


21) 


by The Imperial Tobacco Vo. (ot Great Britain and Irelan..), Ltd. iid 
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When Familiarity 
Breeds Admiration 
“ The OVERLAND Car, with its unconventional 


but excellent suspension, is a familiar object on our 
roads. Familiarity in this case, however, breeds 
admiration—and may be, envy in the breasts of own- 
ers of other makes.’—Motor Owner, January 


more than ever commands the admiration of all. 


1922 OVERLAND MODELS. 


TOURING CAR MANCHESTER MODELE-DE.- 

LUXE, The Complete Family Car... £440 
TWO-SEATER MANCHESTER MODELE- DE- 

LUXE, with Double Dickey waa és £420 


THREE-QUARTER LANDAULETTE .. £595 
All with 106-inch Wheelbase, 


STANDARD MODEL FIVE-SEATER ... --. £375 


WILLYS-KNIGHT TOURING CAR, 5-seater ... £695 
As used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT SEDAN, 5-seater ... £975 


We welcome your visit to our showrooms for a_ really 
demonstrative trial run. Write for EVIDENCE FOLDER. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LIMITED, 


Head Office and Works: Heaton Chapel, Manchester 
Showrooms - 151-3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


TWO-SEATER, Modele-de-luxe, with Double Dickey. 
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HE fine cigarette is the product rare gift. The blender bewails a 
of the blender’s skill working on certain modern carelessness in 
the leaf selected by him from the choice, an uncritical acceptance of 
picked crop. Neither alone suffices. crude quality. He challenges from 


And taste is the test. true connoisseurs the most exacting 
High skill im blending is a very test-by-taste of 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Lreland), Ltd. 


ORIENT 
LINE 


To AUSTRALIA 


Via GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, 


PORT SAID AND COLOMBO 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO TASMANIA ®@ NEW ZEALAND 
TICKETS INTERCHANGEABLE WITH P @ O CO. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO RIVIERA @ SOUTH OF SPAIN 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN © CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORT 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 319. FEBRUARY 1922 


CONTENTS. 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. C .... ... By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 239 
SPORT AT THE UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By ERNEST WARD (Illustrated) 245 


REMINISCENCES OF HORSE AND HOUND (Chapter V) 


By NIMROD JUNIOR (Illustrated) 250 


SPORT AND SPORISMEN OF OLD ASIA By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, F.R.G.S. (Illustrated) 259 
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264 
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7 Sir FREDERICK J. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 287 
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All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Editorial Notice.— 


E.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when a nom de 


plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, 
and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if unsuitable fir publication. 
is taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
kditor, according to their value. 


hile every care 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
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| 56. Kingsway. London. 


STRIPPER 


SHAVING BRUSH 
Instantly sharpens 


} Gillette Blades 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
does the rest. Absolutely reliable and [im 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented. Sterilized by a 

Certified. Process. 


Long life for Blades 


Get one to-day ; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. 


3'6 


GUARANTEED 
2l1/- Post F ree. FREE FROM SUPER BRUSHES 
If, after want ial you wish to ANTHRAX. 5/ 6, 7/ 6, 15/- 
return the “‘GALLIA,”’ send it back 


and we will refuad the money. 


BRITISH MAKE 
“ GALLIA” 


Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK”’ Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO0., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


THE LE 
me 


1s. Gd. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 


inch 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 

Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 

22 Exhibition highest awards. 

Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 

2/-, 5!-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Dubbin 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenial and intellectual friendship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. 


DINARD—THE BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. REDUCEIL 
TARIFF ALL WINTER. CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. ClJ 
HOTEL MICHELET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis 
Excellent Cuisine. Home-like comfort. 


from 20 frs. 
Polo. Casino. 


STAMMERING.—You can be quickly cured of Stammering 
by my simple private home method. Cure guaranteed. Book 
let free. Tos. Burton, 27a, The Square, St. Annes-on-Sea 


WANTED. 
COPIES OF THE “BADMINTON MAGAZINE’ 


for January 1904 and April 1904 with coloured 
plates of the Grosvenor Hunt. Write price required 
etc., THE PUBLISHER, 12, Salisbury Square 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


USED iw ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON os S.W. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Lowest 
Prices on 
Application. 


A Speciality 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses. etc., 
stating requirements. 

Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 

The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and Iron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. 


J.T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


1/- monthly 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls 


WELCOME HANDY 
SIDDLE® 


Born 1820—_——Siill going Strong ! 
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YE OLDE CHESHIRE CHEESE: 
Famous Old Fleet Street Inn, 
Srequented by Dr. Johnson. 


SHADE or Dr. JOHNSON. “ As Boswell has recorded, 
I told Ogilvie that ‘the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees is the high road that leads him’ 
out of Scotland! You, Johnnie Walker, have made it 
equally pleasant to the rest of the world.” 


JoHN WALKER & Sons, Lrp., ScotcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KII.MARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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INSTONE AIR LINE 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-PARIS 


(Sundays included) DAILY SERVICE. 


BOOK SAFETY, 
THROUGH COMFORT 
ALL USUAL AND 
AGENTS. SPEED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


53, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
"Phone: Avenue 3616. 


If they CANNOT take Cod Liver Oil 
all Children like 


which is the most successful alternative for Cod Liver Oil 


MA LTOLIN LE is a nice palatable preparation Which premotes increase in 
weight, robust appearance and generel improvement in health. 


Readily taken by the most fastidious child. 
plied by all Chemists and Stores. Price 3/- per bottle. 


“Send stamps 6d. fora THE MALTINE MFG. CO., LTD., 
- TRIAL PACKAGE 9 (BA) Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 


YOU SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN 


Aiter getting wet or || FAVOURABLE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
chilled through try a— Now is your opportunity to invest, and take 


advantage of rising markets. 
English coinage can be exchanged into the 


M Uu st ar d B ath oo market value of Franos, Marks, Kronen 


This proposition interests you. Our daily 
Peer eee haat lists and full details of our operations wil 
a oO Whic. 1s a a coup . 
tab e-spco frls or so of COLMAN’S interest you further.g 
MUSTARD, or the contents of a 
carton of specially prepared BATH Write, incurring no liability, to— 
MUSTARD. 
H. MICHAELS & Co., 
de la Verrerie, PARIS. 
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) A WEEK, UP TO 52 WEEKS 
GQhe Daily Chronicle's 


GREAT NEW FREE SICKNESS 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 


Life Pensions for Disablement © 

Generous Benefits for 
Accidents while Cycling, 
Accidents by Rail, Road, Sea or Air, 
Accidents in the Street, 
Accidents whiie Boating or Bathing, 
Accidents at Sport, 
Accidents while Motoring, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME. 


FULL DETAILS IN 


Che Maily Chronicle. 


SIGN THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


zl 


“DAILY CHRONICLE” FREE INSURANCE COUPON. 
(Unde: taken by The Ocean Accident and Gnarantee Corporation, Ltd.) 
POST THIS REGISTRATION COUPON TO “DAILY CHRONICLE,” together with a stamped addressed 
envelope for acknowledgment. 
ACCIDENT AND ILLNESS iNSURANCE, 1922. 
To the “Daily Chronicle” Insurance, Department, Dept. B.D 
12, Salisbury Square Lo don, E.C.4 1922. 


I have this day viven an order to my newsagent to deliver daily at my address or reserve for me the 
‘Daily Chronicle.”’ Please register me as a regular read 


(Mr.) 
Reader s Na:ne (Mrs.) 
(Miss) 


Address 


Reader's Signature 


NEWSAGENT’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Signature and Address 
of New agent 
Date. 


THIS REGISTRATION COUPON when duly signed by both parties and registered in the boo's of the 
‘* Daily Chronicle” entitles the subscriber to the benefit of the London ‘“ Daily Chronicle” Accident 
Insurance by !he Ocean Acci ent and Guarantee Corporation, Linited, in the te:ms and subject to the 
conditions published in the London “ Vaily Chronicle,”’ so long as an Insurance to the sume - ffect continues to 
be published in the London “‘ Daily Chronicle,” and so long as that paper continues to be received by virtue 


of such order 
IF YOU DO NOT SEAL ENVELOPE, ONE PENNY POSTAGE IS ENOUGH. 
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SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


NEW OVERHEAD VALVE ENGINES 
ARE FITTED AS STANDARD TO 


ALL SUNBEAM MODELS. 
GREATER SPEED, POWER AND EFFICIENCY. 
For over ten years the Company has been designing high efficiency overhead- 


valve engines for racing cars and aircraft, and can claim an unrivalled 
experience in engines embodying this type of valve operation. 


They wisely deferred, however, the introduction of .an_ overhead-valve 
touring car engine until thoroughly convinced, after extensive experiments, 
that they had produced an engine suitable in all respects for touring work | 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


LONDON SHOWROOM & EXPORT Dept. - -~ 12 Princes Street, Hanover Sq., W.1 


Southern Service and Repair Works - - . - - 177 The Vale, Acton, London, W.3 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT Ne - - 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 100-900 hp. 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury S 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent’ Garden 
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